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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1 865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre— 
gational in tradition and polity, Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


ET everybody who is interested in the Unitarian anni- 
versaries remember that they are all held one week 
earlier than has been customary. The occurrence 
of Memorial Day in the last week of May has been a 
disturbing influence. It interferes with all meetings, 

and reduces the attendarice of ministers. The Western Con- 
ference will meet at St. Louis the week before the Boston ~ 
anniversaries. After that let all faces turn toward Boston, 
that in large and earnest meetings we may seek and give 
each other the inspiration of a common purpose and the 
cheerful courage of a common hope. Let those who are 
lonely and hungry come as to a feast of good things, and let 
those who are warmed and fed give out of their abundance. 


& 


THE Lvangelist of New York is a Presbyterian paper of 
the more liberal sort. Mrs. Houghton is its editor, and it is 
a cheerful sign of the times that she is engaged in pitching 
the “Tent Evangelist” at the Pan-American: Exposition 
for the purpose of holding meetings throughout the season 
which shall fairly represent religion as it exists in the United 
States to-day. It is interesting to see in the Lvangelist a 
letter from Rev. W.C. Gannett heartily approving the pur- » 
pose and plan of the undertaking. All Protestant denom- 
inations will have representative preachers and also members 
of the general committee. Catholics and Jews have been 
invited to co-operate, but have not yet consented. Mrs. 
Houghton pleads for the undertaking in the name of liberty ; 
and, to the end that charity may more abound among those 
who differ from one another in matters of theology, she 
gives the name “ Evangelist ” to the tent in the avowed hope 
that Evangelism may be rescued from some of its unworthy 
accidents, and made to mean once more the bearer of glad 
tidings, 


se 


Marriace and a home stand first among the things 
which make for civilization. Prof. Herron is one of. the 
many of: those who spoil the good work they set out to do 
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by letting their personal sympathies and affections drift 
away from their wives and children to others who take an 
active interest in the cause they have at heart. When the 
dearest friend of a reformer is a woman who is not his wife, 
pitfalls and ruin are not far away. All reforms and all re- 
formers may be divided’ into two classes. In the one mar- 
riage is idealized and the home is defended. In the other 
men and women play fast and loose with “affinities,” 
“ spiritual kinships,” “‘ Platonic affections,” and various other 
neatly embroidered covers for the devices of the evil one. 
While we believe that Prof. Herron is weak rather than in- 
tentionally bad, his example is more pernicious than open 
profligacy. He has become the victim of a sentimentalism 
which is too prevalent. His punishment is great, but he has 
brought it upon himself by carelessness in regard to the 
most sacred interests of that society which he set out to 
reform. 
ae 


Rev. B. Fay Mitts is working very successfully in Cali- 
fornia, both in Oakland and San Francisco; but a recent 
visit made by him to Portland, Ore., seems to have excited 
the wrath of his former friends and associates. One evan- 
gelist quotes scripture to prove that Mr. Mills is a liar, and 
says, “‘ Many are appalled at the storm that has been raised 
by Mr. Mills’s late utterances, but let me call attention to the 
fact that his doctrines assail the very foundations of Chris- 
tian faith and life; and the bombardment from the pulpit is 
but the defence of true-hearted men against a piratical ship 
which has opened fire upon the very citadel of spiritual life, 
the old Book.”? Rev. William R. Lord says, in a recent ser- 
mon preached in Portland, that “‘Mr. Mills has been the 
subject of constant misrepresentation. Private letters have 
been written to discredit him. He is now charged with 
being a seeker after notoriety, a kind of an adventurer, not 
quite in good standing with the Unitarian Church itself. 
Recently an inquiry has come to Mr. Mills from an Eastern 
community where he once held revival services, asking if the 
current report there is true that he is becoming a drunkard, 
and again inquiring whether he confessed to a Congrega- 
tional minister whom he never met that he regarded himself 
as a candidate for an insane asylum. Leading ministers 
who once labored with him pass him on the street without 
speaking, while he has no bitter word to speak against them, 
these facts being obtained from him only by pointed inquiry.” 
And yet we are told. by representatives of orthodoxy that 
the old theology has gone, and that it is a criminal offence 
for Unitarians now to say that the spirit which caused the 
Unitarian secession is still active. 
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Tue drink bill of the British Islands for 1900 was over 
$6,000,000 less than it was in the preceding year, but it was 
still more than $800,000,000. The London Zimes, in dis- 
cussing the question, says that the absence from England of 
about 220,000 fighting men, who for the most part are not 
total abstainers, would account for a part of the decrease. 
Dr. Dawson Burns, who estimates the national drink bill, 
holds that temperance societies ‘have laid a strongly ar- 
restive hand upon that increase of drinking and drink ex- 
penditure which would otherwise have followed the vast 
growth of wealth in ‘the last seventy years.” But the Zimes 
holds that increase of wealth tends toward moderation rather 
than excess in the use of alcohol, “‘ because wealth and its 
concomitants, education and self-respect, open out many new 
sources of enjoyment and afford many new inducements to 
restraint.” In a subsequent editorial on the same subject 
the Zimes says: “ Here in England, if we leave out of con- 
sideration the cases of disease, we find that national temper- 
ance is steadily advancing, under the influence of education, 
of increasing refinement, of intellectual pleasures, and of 
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outdoor sports. With almost every successive year the 
guardians of the peace are able to record that offences 
arising out of drunkenness are on the decrease, especially on 
those public holidays on which they were once so common.” 


The Way it Works. 


When in any community it is a recognized fact that 
business cannot be done there according to the Golden 
Rule, we need ask no further questions about the social 
and political condition of that community. Whatever else 
it is, it is not civilized. Civilization is a settled order of 
society in which mutual confidence and mutual service are 
the recognized laws of trade and the standards of good 
conduct. In time of war, of civil discord, or financial dis- 
order, a change takes place something like that on board 
a ship when danger of shipwreck threatens. Instead of 
the long look ahead with attention to the results of good’ 
behavior and fair dealing, a regard for immediate con- 
sequences sets in. Some plan to escape dangers and 
save what they can of their rightful possessions. Others 
are impelled by greedy desire to snatch whatever they can 
lay. their hands upon. All seasons of social instability are 
marked by the outbreak of selfishness and injustice. 

Society goes jolting down through the centuries, passing 
through all the extremes of peaceful evolution and violent 
upheaval. Under different names, in different periods, the 
two kinds of interest the interest of the individual and 
the interest of society —— meet and part, clash and unite. 
Sometimes political economy (why so called Heaven knows! ) 
becomes a science of individual selfishness.. Then the_ 
strong get what they can by their own prowess. When that 
fails, they combine with other robbers like themselves, and 
plunder the world for a living. But the end of this law is 
death. First or last they plunder or kill one another. Then 
the many rise up, and claim the right to live and be happy. 

When the strong go down and the greedy are punished, 
social interests assert themselves. . The many rise up against 
the few, and deny to them exceptional rewards and excep- 
tional honors. All goes well until the many-headed mob, 
which knows only its own desire and its own hunger, breaks 
out in rebellion against the decencies of peace and the re- 
straints of labor. Then come the rule of the active brain 
and the control of the strong right arm. 

Alternating with these forms of individual and social self- 
ishness are times of sanity and progress, when the law of 
Christian brotherhood shines out in the great services of 
gifted men and women and in the mutual regard of the 
multitude. A man like King Alfred measures his duty to 
the people about him by the elevation of his rank and the. 
greatness of his ability. To make the most of himself for 
the common. good was the law of his life. In like manner, at 
the other end of the social scale, thousands of unknown but 
faithful souls bring into the common life sweetness and 
light. In domestic peace and purity, in neighborly good 
will, in willingness to serve the community, in all honor and 
fidelity, whether they serve or hire, they both gain and give 
the rewards of right living. 

In a community that is approaching the quiet conditions 
of a settled civilization there must be a wide-spread trust in 
that law of life, which is called the Golden Rule because it is 
the best we know. The early Christians who were leaders, 
who were masterful enough to live up to the laws of love and 
liberty, were individualists of the most extreme type. They 
were brave, assertive, energetic; and yet they were leaders of 
men because they also believed that the community was an 
organism in which every part was essential to every other 
part. ‘They were never able to create the happy state which 
they predicted and worked for, because there were not. men 
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and women enough of the right kind in the world to make a 
decent human community. 

The trouble with society now is that it is an organism 
made up of organs that do not work together. Sometimes it 
is all feet and no head, sometimes all head and no heart, 
sometimes it hears and sees and has no hands to execute. 
Nowhere do we yet see all the parts coming to their full uses 
with all the gains and honors that belong to them. And 
yet, slowly, the laws of life are coming to the knowledge of a 
multitude whom no man can number; and some day, when 
they are numerous enough, wise enough, and willing enough, 
there will be a slight shaking of the elements, a new combi- 
nation of individuals, and then, with surprise, men will see 
that the Golden Rule has declared itself in human society, 
and will rejoice in it. 


The Coming Church. 


The broadening of religious sentiment has gone on so 
rapidly during the last quarter of a century that those most 
involved have hardly appreciated its strength and depth. 
Division of sects was the first symptom ; and this was followed 
by a general weakening of confidence in church standards of 
belief. There was perceptible a craving of mind for some- 
thing pure and reliable-on which to rest faith, and in all 
directions there was a tendency to reduce the statements of 
belief to the essentials. The essentials themselves began to 
diminish in number. The standard of orthodoxy was 
planted in the earlier part of the nineteenth century at 
miracles, then at the atonement, then at inspiration; and at 
last it was enough to hold the personality of Deity and the 
immortality of man. So the nineteenth century went out, 
with little else than these two doctrines claimed as essentials 
of Christianity. Evolution added momentum to ‘the drift 
about the middle of the century; and it was near its close 
before it was recognized that Darwinism was an integrating 
rather than a disintegrating force. Construction began to 
displace destruction, when theology was based on modern 
science instead of ancient. After fifty years of the new 
science, we find that building and organization are dominant 
factors in all our church work. The new theology of evolu- 
tion, so far from being a negation, demonstrated, from the 
basis of scientific research, the existence of universal purpose, 
universal will, or universal mind, involving, not a dead pre- 
destinated plan, but an eternal living good will. Nor does 
modern science, in:'the second place, hesitate to declare that 
man is the highest expression, the image, the child of the 
eternal Father, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. In the third place, it has become:a scientific thesis 
that there is a close, infinite, indestructible union and co- 
operation of God afd man,—father and child,— implying 
our personal immortality. Science tises, in the fourth place, 
to the region of morals in declaring man’s responsibility to 
make good dominant in his life and in the world, because it 
is the will of God, his Father. 

We no longer question whether the Church will fail: we 
wish to know what its future functioning will be. Of the 
spirit we are sure. It will be tolerant, generous, and humane. 
It will never again persecute for dogma’s sake. It will be 
terrestrial rather than celéstial; that is, it will concern itself 
more largely with matters of this life. It will have little to 
say of ancient science, Mosaic or otherwise, but will take its 
outlook from the latest ascertained facts of the universe. 
Its organic divergence from the medieval church will be 


that it will hold that to be revelation which is demonstrable. 


Its creeds will be modest and adjustable to new revelations, 
the theological schools léading us in the spirit of reserved 
convictions and suspended judgment. 

The modern and scientific spirit has not only reached all 
Protestants, but is creating a mellowness of jspirit in the 
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Catholic. But it is difficult to know what to do with a 
church that cannot give up its claim to be the only real 
church having authority Dez gratia. The dream of not a 
few is some sort of an American Episcopal church, into 
which shall finally be gathered the bulk of the worshipping 
masses, largely on the basis of nationality. But, in whatever 
direction we turn, we find that Catholicity is a nut picked of 
its kernel by liberalism. We are certain of only one thing, 
that our beliefs have so broadened out that any coalescence 
will be of a sort entirely new unless it be indeed the primi- 
tive form of the Church. More than one of our sects has 
dreamed of this humanitarian breadth, and has sounded a 
welcome to all other sects to come in. Nor in reality is 
there any very serious reason remaining why most of us 
should not be Methodists or Baptists as well as Congrega- 
tionalists or Unitarians, only it is not in the nature of things. 
Each sect has stood for a sharply definable and aggressive 
idea. It will have to stand there, or it must advance on its 
own lines. Pan-Presbyterianism is in nothing larger than 
Presbyterianism. 

There are not wanting signs that the religious problem will 
finally be settled in this country by a federation of sects in 
a harmonious co-operative union. This allows for individ- 
ualism, does not undertake to negative. the past, but does 
undertake to use what already exists for broader results. 
It has its antecedent and prototype in civics; that is, in a 
republic of federated independent States. There is no 
reason why well-organized sects, each having an individ- 
uality of its own, should not co-operate in a union, very 
much as we find the States co-operating in our republic. 
However this may be, it is certain that the clashing of sects 
will not continue its discordant grind, in the name of love 
and fellowship, very far into the twentieth century. We are 
close upon a better day and a better manifestation of the 
spirit of: the divine Master. Not only are the lion and the 
lamb lying down together, but, what is more difficult, the 
lions themselves are lying peaceably side by side. The work 
of such: men as Channing and Parker is ready for the 
reaping.. 


The Beauty of Holiness. 


The world distrusts an offensive show of religiosity. The 
scribes and Pharisees were marked types in the days of 
Jesus. They stalked portentously through the holy city, 
proclaiming their superiority to other poor worms of the 
dust. They were proud, arrogdnt, presumptuous in their 
claims, even in the sight of high heaven. 

But we have no reason to believe that they kept themselves 
pure and unspotted from the world. On the contrary, if 
they were not hypocrites, shy and secret sinners veiling their 
evil deeds from the sight of men, they were undoubtedly 
hard, obdurate, unloving, selfish with the selfishness of the 
self-righteous, which is, perhaps, the worst type of selfishness. 
Jesus, with his awful and denunciatory words, pierced their 
armor; but he did not kill the class. ‘The type persists. It 
has changed its outer garb, and even its manners, but its 
nature is much the same. Men, however; do not now make 
long prayers standing in the synagogues or at the corners of 
the streets. In our day an excessive show of religiosity and 
spiritual unction is distrusted, so that the class of those who 
would make broad their phylacteries is undoubtedly much 
smaller than it was in the time of the Master. This preju- 
dice has left its shadow on. the world, until men are fain to 
hide their religious moods and emotions for fear of reproach. 

The merchant does not give away a tract with the goods 
he sells, nor does he preach a little sermon to his godless 
customer. He fries to be honest, with a fair margin of 
profit. Religious hypocrisy is in such bad odor it is only 
now and then a promoter uses it to sell shares in some 
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swindling concern to the ruin of many. The deacon, who’ 
formerly was next to the minister, in a sanctified place, set: 
apart, is now much like others. His office does not weigh 
on him as a spiritual burden. If he can clear off the church 
debt, he is a worthy church member and an efficient officer. 

Times have changed as to religious profession. ‘“ Not 
with the lips,” is the rule. It is hoped that the heart is 
right. That must be left to the individual conscience; and 
the aim of worship as an inward and purifying exercise, if 
not attained, is still a noble ideal. Undoubtedly, it is good 
at times to profess with the lips, to unseal the fountains of 
the heart, and let the sweet and sacred streams of experience 
flow forth for the enriching of other lives, as well as for that 
blessing which resides in giving more than we receive. But 
the practice has gone out of fashion. It is to be seen 
whether it will ever come back. ‘ 

In spite of practical piety which goes into just deal and 
fair trade, into philanthropic work and generous human liv- 
ing, there is a beauty of holiness apart, which, though it 
must be combined with these things, is not necessarily of 
them. It may not have any direct practical bearing. It 
may not grow potatoes or build railroads or bake bread, 
but it illustrates the glory of humanity as Christ illustrated 
it in supreme degree. It is the high spiritual flower on the 
tree of life, the triumph of the soul, the ideal of loyeliness we 
see in our best moments, but which is often hidden in clouds 
and thick darkness. Our best utilities cannot dispense with 
the bloom on the flower. We may be active in the church, 
a good worker, a valuable member; but our religion may not 
have much bloom on it, much of that sacred delight that 
constitutes the beauty of holiness. 

The face of Moses as he came down from the mountain 
glowed with splendor. He had been with God. To the 
strictly practical man who figures out all his sums in a ledger 
this may be an enigma. The old anchorites had a vision of 
something divine. They thought it was to be attained by 
living in caves or shutting themselves up in monasteries and 
practising austere rites of self-mortification. But it was a 
mistake, and the world has discarded the notion. The 
motive which drives people into the religious orders is felt to 
be a tendency to sloth, a disease or sickness of the soul 
rather than a healthy and normal impulse. The beauty of 
holiness does not lie in separation, but in a more perfect 
union with our kind; not in giving over nature to the devil, 
but in recognizing the divine everywhere in nature; not in 
exclusiveness, but in inclusiveness, and in sweeping the 
nature free from those obstructions that prevent the recogni- 
tion of God in the soul. 

We honor those who risk their lives and all they have for 
a noble purpose, who value not fortune or fame or good 
report at a pin’s fee, if they can answer the high calling of 
love, of justice, of country, of freedom. The beauty of holi- 
ness is of the same essence. It is a passionate devotion to 
the divine will. In that incandescence the stubble of the 
nature is burned up. It is being God’s man instead of our 
own man, of serving right royally this Captain and King, not 
for day’s wage, but for heart’s love. Its reflex influence is 
beauty, the highest type, the most excellent beauty of the 
service of God, 

We are apt to think in these days that religion is no 
longer ardent and emotional, that it has taken a conven- 
tional, practical, and moderate tone, subdued to human 
uses, made conformable strictly to human needs. But with- 
out the red spark of self-abnegation, without the heat of 
ardent love, it cannot be beautiful. Through spiritual beauty 
it lives. It is the mystical poetry and suggestiveness of the 
universe. s 

This exalted flower of the religious life, nourished in secret 
‘places, fed on the purity and ingenuousness of humble and 
trusting spirits, is a stumbling-stone to many. They have 
not felt it: therefore, it cannot exist. But where it has died 
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out of any worship, and left utilitarian and formal husks, 
that worship is doomed. The tap-root has been cut, and it 
withers away. = as ed 

The beauty of holiness need not be loud and assertive. 
It does not shriek up and down the world: it grows quietly 
by inward union with God, it is the central fact of life. 

Religion is purely a personal matter. One great heart, 
like the heart of Jesus, can electrify a dogma-ridden and de- 
caying world. But the fire must be caught directly from the 
altar. We cannot be warmed by proxy, and the inward search 
and heart-burning is for each one of us when this great ideal 
of the beauty of holiness comes into view. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Unitarian fellowship has inherited the Congregational 
polity of church government, and well-nigh all the debates | 
and differences of opinion which disturb the organized life 
of our churches spring out of legitimate but diverse inter- 
pretations of Congregational freedom. Congregationalism 
has never shown itself able to compete with the unified and 
aggressive power of the great ecclesiastical corporations, yet 
its methods have proved singularly well adapted to the life 
and work of a democratic commonwealth. What it has lost 
in efficiency, as compared with the Presbyterian and Episco- 
palian systems, it has gained in elasticity. It has proved 
strong enough to hold together its scattered forces through 
the simple sentiment of brotherhood. It has proved supple 
enough to adapt itself to the growth of democratic institu- 
tions and the spread of new religious thought. It has had 
+o pay a great price for its freedom, but the achievement has 
been worth the cost. 

In all Congregational bodies there have always been two 
wings, a right wing, which urges the strict independency of 
the individual congregation, and a left wing, which empha- 
sizes the need of co-operation in organized fellowship. Now 
the real function of wings is not to impede progress, but to 
provide the means of flight. It is when the purpose and 
direction of the whole body has been lifted to higher inter- 
ests that the wings have found their proper work and their 
balanced energy. I venture to believe that the principle of 
the autonomy of the local church and the principle of gener- 
ous co-operation among these churches can be harmoniously 
and efficiently combined in our free fellowship. It is this 
problem that the National Association is set to solve. 
During the seventy-six years of our denominational life we 
have, through much discussion and not without friction, 
developed a national organization which endeavors to secure, 
on the one hand, absolute private liberty, and, on the other 
hand, concerted public action. Experience has abundantly 
taught men that democracy and efficiency do not go together 
by any natural or necessary law. The Roman, Anglican, 
and Presbyterian communions have discovered better ways 
of integrating government and more successful methods of 
imparting control and discipline to their people than have 
Congregationalists. I nevertheless believe in democracy as 
a just and adaptable principle in church government, and 
am convinced that by it and through it an efficient system of 
administration can be upbuilt. I believe that it is possible 
for Unitarians to sustain a strong national association 
which shall serve its constituents rather than seek to make 
itself their master, which shall declare that authority may 
be for leadership and not for aggrandizement, and prove 
that in the upbuilding of an adequate institutional life it is 
possible to keep the mere machinery of administration sub- 
servient to the hopes and ideals which it is set to utter. 

The interpretation of the limits of Congregational free- 
dom is important, because a lack of understanding on the . 
part of our individual members and churches produces unde- 
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sirable friction and practical stagnation. When a number 
of influential persons in our communion hold so stoutly to 
the autonomy of the individual church as to be absurdly 
jealous of imagined encroachments on the part of the na- 
tional or local organizations, and other equally honest and 
earnest fellow-workers are so filled with the new ideals of 
social effort, of business combination, of co-operative enter- 
prise, as to see only the merits of better organization, they 
neutralize each other. Ought they not rather to co-operate 
as complementary forces to secure a swift and aggressive 
advance? When the starboard oars are pulling hard and 
the port oars are backing water, the boat simply turns round 
and round. Do we.not need to learn how to pull together 
and to keep stroke? 

T yield to no one in my adhesion to the good Puritan 
principle of nonconformity, and I hold absolutely to the 
supreme right of a Congregational church to govern and 
control its own affairs; but at the same time I believe that 
the providence of God is now leading our churches into a 
new era, wherein the guiding principle is fellowship. I be- 
lieve in harnessing our forces in strong teams for definite 
tasks, in concentrating our energies, in consolidating our 
activities, in unifying our methods, that without sacrifice of 
essential independency we may more and more work ‘ogethe? 
for the coming of the kingdom of God. 

In the sense of a common cause and in our self-forgetting 
effort to promote it, shall we not discover the unity that lies 
beneath the perplexing questions of mechanical detail? The 
supreme energy which shall unite an independence apt to 
become weak through isolation with a fellowship apt to be- 
come weak through compromise must be found in a new 
sense of the inestimable worth of the message we are com- 
missioned to deliver and in the profounder grasp upon our 
peculiar responsibility as interpreters and architects of the 
blended law and liberty of the kingdom of God. Shall not 
our independence become modest enough to be fraternal 
and our fellowship sincere enough to be free? 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


Tue progress of the President of the United States and 
his party through the South and South-west, on his way to 
the Pacific slope, has been attended by a series of striking 
demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. During his passage 
through Tennessee and Louisiana, last week, the President 
took occasion, in most of his speeches, to refer in eloquent 
terms to the obliteration of sectional lines in the national life 
of the American people. President McKinley’s visit to 
Texas, at the beginning of the present week, was rendered 
notable by his utterances expressive of friendship to the 
Mexican people, thousands of whom he addressed at El 
Paso on Monday. Arrangements had been made by the 
president of the Mexican republic to meet Mr. McKinley at 
the boundary near El Paso, but this plan had to be aban- 
doned because of demands upon the presence of Gen. Diaz 
at the City of Mexico. However, the chief executive of 
Mexico was represented by a high officer, who delivered to 
President McKinley at El Paso a warm message of friend- 
ship. ‘The courtesy was returned in like spirit by the chief 
magistrate of the great North American republic, who as- 
sured the Mexican people of the good will of their northern 
neighbors. 

se 


Tue charitable impulses of the country are receiving 
another powerful appeal,—this time from the stricken city of 
Jacksonville, Fla., which was well-nigh reduced to ashes by 
a fearful conflagration on Friday of last week. The most 
valuable parts of the business and residential districts of the 
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city were devoured by the flames, which went their way virt- 
ually unchecked, until they had exhausted themselves by 
their own fury. The city authorities of Jacksonville ex- 
pected, at first, that they would be able to deal with the 
situation without aid from other cities; but, when the magni- 
tude of the disaster and the wide-spread character of the 
consequent distress had become apparent, an appeal for help 
was flashed over the wires to the great cities of the East. 
Twenty-four hours after the need of Jacksonville had been 
made known, contributions in supplies and in money were 
being hastened to her ten thousand homeless and destitute 
as fast as steam and electricity could take them to their des- 
tination. It is estimated that the money loss resulting from 
the fire will be a little over $10,000,000. Fortunately, only a 
few lives were lost, where hundreds and thousands were 
imperilled. 
J 


It is announced in. Washington that an informal inter- 
change of views is in progress between the State department 
at Washington and the foreign office in London, with a view 
to arranging a mutually acceptable basis for a new treaty 
which will make possible the construction of a canal through 
the isthmus between the two Americas, under conditions 
that will not occasion any resentment at the British capital. 
The administration has'taken the trouble to collate a con- 
sensus of feeling upon the matter among the members of the 
United States Senate, and the intimation is made by recog- 
nized spokesmen of the executive branch of the government 
that there is no insurmountable obstacle to a compromise 
in the matter. Lord Pauncefote, the British ambassador, 
on the other hand, appears to have conveyed a similar inter- 
pretation of official feeling on the issue in London. The in- 
dications now are that Great Britain will be asked to con- 
sider as the basis for further negotiations in the near future 
the plan of a neutralized canal under the sole guarantee of 
the United States, and the admission to it of the ships of all 
nations upon equal terms. There is reason to believe that 
such a system of modified control of the canal by the United 
States would commend itself to the British government as a 
desirable solution of the pending problem. 


a 


THE campaign for the purification of New York City is 
being prosecuted with great energy. The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, undeterred by the assurances of Tammany’s 
Reform Committee that vice in the metropolis is virtually 
dead, are conducting their investigations into the matter 
with tangible results. At stated times, members of the 
Citizens’ Committee go into various parts of the city, armed 
with evidence previously collected, and procure warrants 
authorizing search of suspected places. These warrants are 
served; and the objective points are entered by the com- 
mittee, aided by the police. Then, still under the supervi- 
sion of the committee, the requisite seizures of suspicious 
property and the arrest of suspected persons are made. 
Such raids have been conducted at various times for several 
weeks past, and members of the committee have said publicly 
that one of the results of their labors has been to implicate 
high-placed police officials and influential politicians as pro- 
tectors of the keepers of demoralizing resorts of this or that 
description. One police captain (Capt. Westervelt) has 
saved himself from criminal prosecution only by his timely 
retirement. 

Fe 


Tue British House of Commons last Monday approved 
the plan of the exchequer imposing an export tax of a shill- 
ing per ton upon British coal, by a majority of 106, after a 
debate which was not lacking in bitterness. The bill went 
The 
government did not even make a serious attempt to defend 
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it against the attacks of the Liberals. The latter were per- 
mitted to say all they could about the bill during the time 
allotted to them ; and then the government called for a vote, 
after having impressed its members upon the floor that the 
bill must be supported by Conservatives on its merits asa 
party measure. Representatives of the coal industry, speak- 
ing for both capital and labor, made a strenuous effort to 
compel or induce the chancellor of the exchequer to with- 
draw his objectionable plan at the last moment. Indeed, 
even loyal adherents of the government are understood to 
have spoken their mind plainly, and to have threatened to 
desert their party if it persisted in supporting the scheme of 
an export tax on coal; but all to no avail. Parliament has 
declared itself, by its vote, to be emphatically in favor of the 
chancellor’s plan of increasing the revenue of the kingdom. 


& 


THE situation has been complicated very seriously by the 
position which the British mining population has taken in 
the controversy. There seems to be a feeling among British 
miners that their organization must do something to impress 
upon Parliament the fact that the proposed tax is exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to a very considerable part of the population 
of England and Wales. Labor argues that the impost upon 
the great product of British industry will have the twofold 
effect, on the one hand, of lessening} the pay of the miner by 
reason of the increased drain upon the resources of the 
mine-owner, and, on the other, of decreasing the amount of 
coal exported from England by increasing the price of the 
article to the fereign consumer. A powerful agitation has 
been going on among the vast army of miners in the king- 
dom; and there was a probability, at the beginning of the 
week, that the movement would culminate in an enormous 
strike, which would render unproductive every colliery in 
England and Wales, and would not only throw out of em- 


ployment the miners themselves, but would also paralyze the 


entire industrial system of the island for the time being. 


Brevities. 


The drink bill of England was more than its clothing bill 
or its fighting bill for the last year of the old century. 


Any public movement begins when there are private indi- 
viduals who think and feel in the same way, = enough of 
them to make a public demonstration. 


In the Homiletic Review, a journal which teaches preachers 
how to preach, we read: ‘ No man is saved through faith in 
the love or mercy of God. If so, we might as well profess 
Universalism.” 


‘A person who signs himself Anglo-Catholic, writing for 
the Montreal Dazly Star, speaks of Bishop Brooks as the 
man “who drove Unitarianism out of Harvard University 
and practically out of Boston city, and re-established the 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures in both places.” 


The great success of our little Unitarian mission in Japan 
was due to the recognition of the Japanese as normal 
human beings, who, being honest in their search for truth, 
have as good a right to choose what seems to them the best 
religion as we have in the exercise of our freedom to choose 
another. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones is not given to prophesying smooth 
things. We are glad that after the election was over he was 
able.to say that ‘Chicago, has been getting along. Its civic 
life is on the upward grade. Things are not only looking 
better, but they are better in municipal affairs than ever 
before.” 
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An eminent Catholic layman recently said that he gave no 
money for Catholic missions in heathen countries. The 
doctrine of his Church, he said, was that no one would be 
lost who remained in ignorance of the gospel. He did not 
propose to expose the heathen to the risk of eternal punish- 
ment by sending them a message which they probably would 
not receive. 


One of the changes which comes with the whirligig of 
time may tend to make plain living fashionable. The nobil- 
ity of Great Britain are not all rich. Some are great land- 
holders with small incomes. It is impossible for them to 
compete in display with the multi-millionaires; but they can 
easily set a fashion which will make display of wealth by 
them ridiculous and contemptible. 


Mr. Gosse says of the late Bishop of London, “ His in- 
tense interest in mankind, his patient and scrupulous obser- 
vation of others, not out of curiosity so much as out of a 
desire to understand their fate, and then to ameliorate it,— 
this pointed him out as a doctor of souls.” 
of one’s fitness for the ministry would be a question as to 
whether he answered to this description. 


When we remember that the Chinese minister at Washing- 
ton represents a large class of his educated and intelligent 
fellow-countrymen, we are not surprised that the condescen- 
sion of the missionary in China is resented. It is impossible 
for Christian men and women to get into right relations with 
the intelligent heathen so long as they regard themselves as 
messengers of Christ, and the men and women they meet in 
China as children of the devil, who ought to be made aware 
of that fact, and, for their soul’s salvation, ashamed of it. 


Attention is called anew in England to the needs of poor 
ladies the waifs and relicts of families that have seen better 
days. It often happens that strong men of affairs easily 
carry along with them the fortunes of many more or less de- 
pendent relatives. The death or failure of the strong man 
leaves’ many of them, helpless and sensitive, to suffer to their 
full capacity. In England and America some provision has 
been made in homes and modern lodging-houses, where 
their slender means can be expended with the largest pos- 
sible return of comfort. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Lincoln’s Speech. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Ts it not likely that Lincoln took the Gettysburg phrase 
from Webster’s reply to Hayne, Jan. 26, 1830, where 
Webster uses these words,— “‘ made for the people, made by 
the people, and answerable to the people”? It is no uncom- 
mon thing for one man of genius to improve on another. 


JonaTHAN NorTHROP. 
SHELDON, VT. 


Old Sermons. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

You observe in one of your editorial paragraphs that 
“nothing lasts like a good sermon.” How true thisis! On 
a recent Sunday I read Dr. Channing’s classical sermon.on 


“The Character of Christ” to my people, feeling that in this © 


Lenten season I had no word that could do them so 
much good and so increase their veneration and love for the 
personal Jesus asithis great sermon by a great man on the 
greatest of subjects. Is not this sermon converting souls 
every year ? >S. G. Davis. 
DEERING, ME. gic 
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For the Christian Register. 


- To the West Church, Boston, after the Death of 
_ Dr, Bartol. 


r 


BY ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF. 


Belfry and belfry dove, 
Hymnal and psalm, 
Witness to deathless love, 
Gilead’s balm,;— 
Where rides Sir Galahad, 
He in white armor clad? 
Sees he your spire afar, 
Hears he your song? 
Where mighty arms debar, 
Rights he the wrong? 
Where rides your Galahad, 
He in white armor clad? 


“Palfrey nor armored horse 
Rode he away,— 
None saw his chosen course, 
None his array. « 
Thus passed our Galahad, 
He with the morning glad! 
Helm and corselet are not wrought 
To shield him in the tournament, 
For not with lance as men have fought 
te . Wars he in that new firmament!” 


BY REV. W. C. GANNETT. 


May I ask space in the Register to tell our people about 
the “Tent Evangelist’? which is to be opened at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo? The material, the indus- 
trial, the commercial, the scientific, the artistic, and in part 
the educational and humanitarian development of America 
during the century past will be shown, but for reasons in 
which courtesy,: policy, and necessity probably mingle, zor 
the religious development. Yet America without its religious 
development is not the America of history or-of our love, 
and not the America we’ would show to the world. To make 
good the omission, the various denominations will doubtless 
arrange their own special welcomes to the public; but, so 
far as I know, the only welcome as yet planned to somewhat 
truly represent the many-sided religion of America as it 
exists to-day will be found in the so-called “Tent Evan- 
gelist.” 

It takes its name from the Avange/ist, the leading .lib- 
eral Presbyterian paper of New York, whose editor, Mrs. 
Louise Seymour Houghton — the translator of Sabatier’s 
“Saint Francis,” — suggested the plan. The name, of,course, 
allies it to Protestant Orthodoxy; and Liberal Orthodoxy 
largely mans its National and Local Committees, and doubt- 
less will dominate in the management. Nor is such domina- 
tion unfair, although others, I trust, will yet have larger and 
more careful representation. But religion in America ¢s 
mainly Evangelical. The significant thing is that Evan- 
gelical Religion in: America, while still evangelical, has be- 
come liberal in spirit. This is the fact which the Tent con- 
tributes to the Pan-American Exposition. . The intent is to 
open the platform to speakers and meetings of many faiths. 
On the committees is a sprinkling of Unitarians, Edward 
Everett Hale and Edwin D. Mead of Boston, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago, Adelbert Moot and Henry W. Sprague of 
Buffalo, Prof. Franklin W. Hooper of Brooklyn,— these al- 
ready, with others to come. ‘‘If you do not find a Jew on 
the list, or a Roman Catholic, it is not my fault,” writes Mrs. 
Houghton: they have been invited, as also a member of the 
Ethical Culture Society. And, among many other associa- 
tions and conferences, the Congress of Religion (J. Ll. Jones, 
secretary), and our New York State Conference of Religion 
are to have the use of the Tent for their sessions. 
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In other words, this Temple Tent, while not a “ Parlia- 
ment of Religion” in its method and scope, will be in large 
measure a practical exponent of the motto “religion unites 
those whom theology divides.” That Orthodoxy, Evangelical 
and Presbyterian, should, in' the dawn of the new century, 
organize such a substitute for the Parliament is prophetic of 
good. To quote Mrs. Houghton again, from one of her 
recent editorials, “The idea that ‘One is our Father, even 
God, and all we are brethren’ ’’ is the idea that moulds the 
work to be undertaken in the “ Tent Evangelist ” next summer. 
From this idea springs the true Christian catholicity, which 
will be, perhaps, its most salient feature. We use the word 
“Christian ” advisedly when we say that our work is as broad 
as citizenship, and that from our Tent no man, nor body of 
men, will be excluded on the mere ground of a different faith 
from our own... . The human nature in us splits us up into 
sects, and makes us ignore the good in religions far removed 
from our own. ‘The Christ nature in us makes us, not toler- 
ant of error, but brotherly to truth wherever we find it; and, 
while we yearn to bring all men to the very best and highest,— 
that is, to the knowledge of our Lord and Master,— we would 
do it rather by exhibiting his spirit of love than by usurping 
his function of Judge. 

The ground is hired. The Tent is ordered. The opening 
is set for June r. From that time on a daily meeting will be 
held, probably just before the grand evening illumination, at 
which distinguished speakers will give the addresses ; and on 
assigned dates the great interdenominational associations of 
the land will follow each other in conventions through the 
five months. 

Ought not we Unitarians to second this movement with 
our’sympathy and our money? It is in the line, not of our 
theology, but of something deeper, more universal, and more 
abiding than that,—our principles of Freedom, Fellowship, 
Character, and Service in Religion. The total cost. of the 
Tent and its work is estimated, I believe, at about ten thou- 
sand dollars. Shall we not furnish, at least, one thousand 
of the ten? Three one-hundred dollar gifts, which would 
help to secure several other gifts of that amount contingent 
on forty being raised,—five of fifty dollars, ten of twenty- 
five dollars, two hundred more in smaller sums,— would 
make the round thousand. Contributions should be sent to 
the treasurer, William C. Cornwell, president of the City 
Bank, Buffalo. Any sums intrusted to me I will gladly for- 
ward to him. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Regeneration of American Life. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


Sociology is giving us a new conception ‘of the spirit of 
religion, making it more practical and altruistic. It is pro- 
pounding the vital need of the social motive in conduct. 
First of all, it hints that the great emphasis we have given 
to individualism in morals and religion has helped to bring 
about in our American communities the evils of mob rule and 
political corruption we deplore with so much lamentation. 
Our democratic rule in State and Church has resulted in giv- 
ing power into the hands of the man who uses it to corrupt 
the community. _While good men everywhere see such evils 
and bitterly deplore them, our excessive individualism and 
our insistence upon personal liberty are such as to make it 
impossible for us to unite to overcome them. The church 
with us not being the expression of a corporate life, that 
reaches into every community, has not in’ itself the power to 
bring’ such men to judgment. It cannot concentrate its 
moral power upon such evils and such evil men as to ovér- 
throw them. It is, perhaps, not desirable that the churches - 
should depart from’ their religious tasks to become the 
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organs of the moral convictions of the nation or the munici- 
pality; but their weakness is that they are mot effective in 
transmitting from one generation to another the higher 
ethical spirit of mankind in such form as to make it power- 
ful in all our communities. 

We have reached that point in our Christian development 
when we may well ask ourselves if we may not profit by the 
growing spirit of socialism that is being manifested on every 
hand. The time was not long since when we might rightly 
have feared that, if we faced such a problem, danger would 
follow to the individualism we have built up and made effective. 
We need not now fear for individual initiative in Protestant 
churches of the Congregational order, where individualism 
has found its most -advanced expression; nor need we fear 
that the true spirit of personal salvation will be lost. What 
we need to-day is social salvation, the redemption of our 
American communities from the democratic spirit in its ex- 
cesses. We are cursed on every hand with the individualis- 
tic eagerness for wealth and power that is utterly selfish 
and corrupting. We see men and women everywhere living 


only for self, having no law but their own pleasure. We 


see them repudiating family ties and obligations because 
they would live without social bonds. We find them neglect- 
ing all political duties for the sake of personal success or 
because they know not the law of social obligations. We 
learn too often that they know no God and no law but per- 
sonal interest or individual taste. Can we look upon these 
things in all our communities without recognizing that they 
show individualism in its weaknesses and in its excesses? 
It is these things we are to fear far more than great wealth 
or the power of trusts and corporations. Indeed, it is the 
degrading spirit of individualism that has brought upon us 
in recent years those tendencies that are most corrupting to’ 
our industrial and political life. 

In seeking a remedy for these evils, many persons are 
looking to socialism as a power of regeneration. If social- 


ism, however, has no other than industrial motives to pre-- 


sent, it must result in less of success than we desire. The 
real remedy is not to be had from giving control of all 
industrial activities into the hands of the State, to be used 
for the good of all. The contro] by the municipality or the 
nation of those sources of wealth and means of production 
that belong naturally to all the people, because ministering 
to the needs of all, will not in itself redeem our communities 
from selfishness and depravity. If we change from individ- 
ualism to socialism in the industrial world, it must follow 
that we shall do so in morals and religion. ‘The adoption of 
socialism has, in fact, already gone so far that we must con- 
sider what will be its bearings upon the spiritual life of the 
nation. This is seen already in the demand for unity in 
our religious life, for a wider expression of the spirit of 
brotherhood in our religion, and for the recognition of 
Christ as a social savior. We have so far become social- 
ists that we are ready to recognize that the mission of 
Christ was not only to the individual, but in a larger 
and more important sense it was to the city and the 
nation in their corporate life. The Christian ideal is not 
merely one of personal holiness, but it is more emphatically 
one of national righteousness and purity. We are not 
merely to seek the salvation of our own souls, but we must 
even forget that need in the elevation of those around us to 
the spirit of Christ’s ideal. We cannot be Christians of the 
modern type if we are content to live in our own Christian 
fidelity, but that is to be only the beginning of a life 
of service to mankind. In order to experience individual 
salvation, we must also realize around us a social regenera- 


tion. The Christian life, in fact, is not merely individual, 
but social and communicative. It is for each in all and all 
in each. 


It will not be possible for the Protestant to think of salva- 
tion as other than a personal experience of the most search- 
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ing and profoundest character; but it is possible for him 
also to recognize that its completed results can be attained 
only when it brings his life into organic relations with the 
social world in which he has his being. If he is in any 
degree content with it as a personal experience, we may 
doubt if it is genuine and effective. It is the germ of the 
new life; but, if it is not planted in the soil of human ac- 
tivities, it withers away and dies of inanition. What we 
need in religion to-day, above all other things, is the recog- 


‘nition of the corporate life— that we are members one of 


another, that no man lives and dies to himself. All that we 
are we owe to the organic life of mankind, and all that we 
can accomplish that is worth striving for is to add somewhat 
to the largeness and beauty of human life. Any mere ends 
of personal salvation —if that means isolation, devotion to 
self-attainment in spiritual things, or individual monopoly of 
God’s grace—are to be put aside by those who see the 
deeper needs of religion in our time. Religion is to-day 
being tested by its power to regenerate society, and not by 
its capacity to afford individual happiness, 
not an asylum for discouraged souls, but a force for renew- 
ing moral energy and national righteousness. While the 
Church is merely a group of individual believers, it can have 
little power for social regeneration; but, when it recognizes 


that its mission is to the whole community, and that its work ~ 


is to realize the kingdom of God in every-day life, then it will 
be effective in inspiring men to live for the common good, 
as the one supreme end of Christian attainment. 

It may be seriously questioned whether the division of our 
national religious life, in its expression through sects and 
isolated churches, does not make it largely ineffective as 
a power that renews and transmits spiritual attainments. As 
a nation, we have no common religious life; and, therefore, 
we have no national ideals. There are individuals who 
have noble ideals, and therefore live a true life; and there 
are groups of individuals who have great spiritual motives, 
and live faithfully in obedience to them. But, as a na- 
tion, we have no unity of religious purpose, and therefore 
no fidelity to high ends of ethical integrity. This is the 
result of our seeking individual salvation and personal 
liberty, that the national life is corrupt. The Christian ideal 
is not individual perfection, but righteousness for the whole 
nation. 


Death and the Soul. 


BY AUGUST PARTZ. 


Every human life is a tragedy. There may be a good 
deal of fun in it, or of humor, as in Shakespeare’s tragedies ; 
but it is always full of sorrows, of disappointments and 
distress, and the play always ends with death. 

What can be the scope of this closing act of our earthly 
existence? Can death be aught but an event of transition, 
an onward move in the soul’s evolution? ‘There is no 
annihilation in nature, only a change of forms and con- 
ditions. The soul, a conscious entity, cannot vanish’ into 
nothingness. Not an atom can, not a beam of light, 
Natural science has no firmer law than that of the conser- 
vation, the indestructibility of matter, as well as of the cosmic 
forces, like heat and light, which manifest themselves by 
their actions upon matter. The soul reveals itself as a 
force whose special sphere ‘of action is the human body, 


every voluntary function of which it incites and controls; 


but possessing like the other forces, though commonly in 
an undeveloped state, the faculty of acting through space, 
it may, by virtue of its will-power, also cause effects at a 
distance, 

Great numbers of souls on earth are under the sway of 
low passions and selfish ambitions, without intellectual 
motives and aims, sq that it is perplexing to think of their 
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condition and presumed growth toward a higher existence 
after their ejection from the bodies wherein they dwelt. But 
we gain quite a different view of human life and destiny 
by a thought of the multitude of souls that’ are animated 
by sentiments of love and striving for more light in the 
realms of knowledge. And a soul that delights in deeds 
of goodness, that can create works of art in the same sense 
as God creates, that can rise to a conception of the designs 


of the architect of the universe, as did the soul. of Kepler, 


who, when he had discovered and formulated the laws of 
planetary motion, fell upon his knees, and exclaimed “O 
Lord, I have rethought thy thoughts! ”— such a soul bears 
testimony of its kinship to the God-soul, to which it owes 
its being and may eventually ascend in the fulfilment of its 
mission. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


After the Day. 


Now the roads, hushed with dark, 
Lead the homeward way, 

I will rest, I will hark 
What the weeds can Say; 

Wondering in the afterglow, 
Heart’s ease of the day. 


One day more, one day more. 
Ay, if it were new! 

There the city smoke goes soft, 
Melting in the blue; 

And the highways, vext with dust, 
Heal them in the dew. 


—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


“The Angelus” of Millet, or Worship. 


BY REV. HARROLD JOHNSON. 


The three most important pictures of Jean Francois Millet 
are, I think, “The Angelus,” “The Sower,” ‘The Glean- 
They represent severally Worship, Labor, Charity. 
I know of no more effective symbolism of this trinity of rela- 
tions toward God and man than these three pictures, and 
I would that they were worthily represented in stained 
windows in all churches where this could fittingly be done. 
The deep lessons which underlie them shall never grow old 
with changing creeds, but shall meet all the needs of the soul, 
and be in tune with the universe forever. While the earth 
remaineth, Worship, Labor, and Charity shall not cease. 

I would that “The Angelus,” especially, beautifully 
wrought, with the two worshipping peasants in the fore- 
ground and the village church in the dim background, might 
look down upon every worshipper in the congregation. I 
think it would do much to communicate to him or her that 
worshipful, devout, humble, trustful, reverent spirit without 
which rest and peace come not to the soul. 

‘The ‘ Angelus” represents the worshipful. soul. The 
“ Sower ” represents the solemn dignity of all true labor and 
its divine significance in the universal plan. The “Glean- 
ers” represents adequately that element which must accom- 
pany all true charity,—the element of corresponding effort 
by the recipient in accordance with his ability, the element 
of géeaning, in short. 

So should we have a series whereby Worship, ‘‘in the 
beauty of holiness,’ Labor, “working ‘He works of God,” 
and Charity, “going about doing good,’ would ever sym- 
bolize to us their beneficent meanings. 

Worship sets the soul a-going, Labor sets the soul a-grow- 
ing, and Charity sets the soul a-glowing. 

Worship is the breath of God, Labor is the hartd of God, 
and Charity is the smile of God. ‘ 


{ 
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Worship is the Father, Labor is the Son, and Charity is 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

I see a great future before that church, or group of 
churches, which shall definitely set before the world this zew 
Trinity, to supplant. the o/d, this simple, universal, eternal 
creed of Worship, Labor, and “all-enclosing Charity.” 

These pictures, too, have associations with what most hold 
dearest in the past. They are imbued with the best spirit of 
the Bible. Few probably ever loved the Bible more than did 
Millet. When he painted “The Angelus,” he thought of 
Isaac going out ‘to meditate in the field at the eventide.”’ 
When he painted “The Sower,” he thought. of the sower 
going forth to sow his seed. When he painted “ The Glean- 
ers,” he thought of Ruth gleaning in the field of Boaz “ amid 
the alien corn.” 

How pathetic and beautiful the scene between Millet and 
the old curé, the teacher of his boyhood, when after long 
years the artist returned to his native hamlet ! 

“ And your Bible, Francois,— have you forgotten it? The 
Psalms you were so fond of,— do you ever read them now?” 

“Yes, father, they are my breviary,” replied Francois. 
“Tis there I find all that I paint.” 

“JT seldom hear such words now,” said the old curé, with a 
sigh of thankfulness. 

And not only in the church would I have these three 
pictures. I would have good reproductions of them in every 
home; and from time to time I would have the eye muse 
and lovingly rest upon them, and the soul absorb some of 
their eternal meanings. 

And now immediately to “ The Angelus.”’ 

The Bible of the race is slowly writ. It is wider than the 
pages of any book, however prized and revered, and compre- 
hends every inspired word that was ever uttered anywhere 
through literature, art, and music. One of the sublimest 
pages in this wider Bible is Millet’s “ Angelus.” As perhaps 
no picture, even of the past, when religion was more the 
direct inspiration of art than it is to-day, and cathedrals rose 
on the soarings of fervent spirits, it communicates the per- 
manence of the religious sense, which religious sense can be 
briefly set down in barest simplicity as this,— humble trust 
in God. 

Let me outline in detail the subject of the picture. Two 
peasants, man and wife, have borne the burden of the day. 
It is the potato-harvest. Their daily toil is nearly done. 
The rooks fly homeward, solemn and silent, straggling 
through the sky, to the tall ancestral elms in some neighbor- 
ing wood; and they, too, will soon wend them slowly 
homeward with the produce of their toil to their lowly 
cottage in yonder village where the steeple points to 
the sky. From early morning he has been digging up 
potatoes. She first pulls up the withered plants and heaps 
them for burning. Many of these heaps which she has 
piled tell already of many toilsome days; and mounded rows, 
whese dried tops glitter in the sunset light, still tell of toil- 
some days to come. He digs with his fork, careful lest he 
should pierce a potato with the tines, then, standing firm, 
levers up the clinging load, spreads out the potatoes, and 
breaks the clods. She stoops and picks them up, chafes off 
the crusted soil with her hands, and lays them smooth and 
bright in a basket, which, when full, she empties into the 
waiting sacks propped upon the wheelbarrow. A small por- 
tion of one of two sacks yet remains to be filled. A few un- 
picked potatoes, just turned up, gleam along the ground. 
The fork stands idle, fixed upright in the earth. 

Her body aches with stooping. Her hands are stiff with 
the coating soil and with the chafing and pulling. His legs 
drag wearily after him. 

In such monotonous labor pass the days and years, and 
they murmur not. 

The early twilight of autumn is softly falling. The break- 
ing clouds above are touched with rosy glow. The wide- 
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spreading, level plain glimmers and fades in the far horizon. 
It is eventide. Earth and air and sky are in mystic union 
blent. In the changing light, glows and glooms and vistas of 
changing glories alternate play. One is awed in the presence 
of vague and solemn mysteries. There are whisperings in the 
air such as the Maid of Orleans heard when she guarded her 
sheep at Domremy. [Familiar objects loom large and 
ominous. Trees have spiritual meanings, and seem to float 
and dream in the air. Fast lines are blurred and eliminated, 
all merges and passes fluidly, one thing into another. The 
eye is not distracted by detail, but is overawed by vastness 
and intensity. 
derness. Gentle yearnings stir in the soul, a quiet restful- 
ness descends, and we are lost in the eternal. 

Such an hour as this Millet chose for his religious 
picture. The twilight hour communicates a sense to the 
receptive soul which even dim chancels and shadowy, 
vaulted cathedral aisles, though these, too, are subtly potent, 
cannot communicate. 

How well the Roman Catholic Church has understood the 
needs and calls of the soul, that she should have appointed 
the Angelus for the twilight hour,— that hour of “dim relig- 
igus light,” a momentary escape into the ideal after weary 
toil when all unites to lure and sway the soul ! 

The solemn tones of the far village bell float over the wide 
plain, fraught with tender memories,— of joyous pealings for 
weddings and of dolorous tollings for the dead, of passionate 
welcomings and the pathos of farewells, of the immemorial 
call to prayer, of births and festivals, of all the solemn and 
joyful happenings of life. 

Beneath the belfry yonder the churchyard lies where sleep 
the forefathers, who married and were given in marriage, who 
knew summer and winter, and frost and heat, and sowing and 
reaping, and day and night, and labor and rest even as they, 
whose feet had worn the paving-stones that lead to the porch 
by the grassy mounds. Such village bells, at the break of 
one Easter morn, stayed the hand of Faust, and drew the 
poison-chalice from his lips with tender thoughts of home 
and welling-up of tears. 


“ Chime on, chime on, sweet songs of heaven, chime on,— 
The teardrop falls, and earth reclaims her son.” * 


There is an appeal of deep human pathos and intensity, 
something that stirs to the depths the heart, bringing back 
the old familiar faces and the old familiar places, in the sound 
of village bells, whose power to move he only knows who, 
after long wanderings, goes back to his childhood’s home, 
and hears their plaintive notes upon the air. From Faust 
they drew the poison-cup, and to him they bring new life, 
they touch trembling chords of the soul long unstrung, and 
stir deeps of emotion that had seemed to have vanished 
with the years. 

The Angelus has just sounded. A stiller hush falls on the 
silent eve. They both reverently rise and pause from labor. 


He bares his head, and both stand with bowed heads in silent . 


devotion in God’s temple of the earth and sky. She clasps 
her hands before her fervently, her body swaying slightly 
forward with emotion. He stands soberly. 

In that churchyard yonder lies a babe, just a babe, for 
whom she had mourned and wept long and long, and would 
not be comforted, and had cried wildly to Mary in the night; 
and now again, as the Angelus sounds, she repeats her 
“Angelus Domini” and her “ Ave Maria” to the mother, 
gratia plena, full of grace, and dolorosa, full of grief, who 
bore all woman’s pain. And through this peasant woman ’s 
soul something of that intensity moves, of yearning’ for con- 
solation and for help to bow humbly to her lot, which we hear 
in Schubert’s “ Ave Maria” in such pathetic, pleading tones. 

Even now I hear the words of that sad, appealing song, 


* Goethe's “Faust,” First Part, lines 430, 431. Vide whole passage, lines 409-431. 
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wild with the passion and intensity of a maiden who was 
weak and needed strength and guidance and holy consola- 
tion,— a song than which I know none more moving, moving 
unto tears,— the words of the maiden who prays to the Holy 
Mother to guard and protect-her in this stern and rocky 
wild, to keep her pure where men are cruel and fearful, 
luring dangers threaten her, and that she may bow humbly 
to her lot with Mary’s pitying, loving presence hovering 
round her. 

Some such thoughts as these, and with a like intensity, 
pass through this young peasant-mother’s soul, and to a less 
degree through that of her husband. He is more formal, 
she more worshipfal. 

What matters, after all, whether we pray to the Divine 
Mother of our dreams, or to Him who is above all and 
through all and in all, in whom we live and move and have 
our being,— whom we dare hardly name, save when, like 
little children, we lisp ‘“‘ Our Father,’’— what matters, so that 
the trust is there, so that the peace descends? Ever differ- 
ent forms of worship, but ever when trust moves us and, 
peace comes, the self-same spirit. 

Ah! I fear often we cease to be humble, and with pride of 
intellect are borne astray! We know so much more than our 
fathers knew, our conception of the universe is so different 
from theirs, our knowledge grows from more to more,— may 
be! But still the sun rises and sets, and still the moon and 
the stars shine tranquil in the sky, and still summer succeeds 
to winter, and sowing to reaping, and night to day, and rest to 
labor. It is still the same world as before, moved by the same 
emotions of births, and marryings and givingsin marriage, and 
meetings and long-abidings, and lingerings and farewells, and 
deaths,— still the same pathos and the same joy; and we still 
need the larger hope and the deeper trust that can look beyond 
knowledge, and are clothed in a mystery and vastness knowl- 
edge may never pierce. And I fear we often lose that spirit of 
awe amid daily present mysteries which should ever accom- 
pany widening knowledge; and I fear that the old, immemo- 
rial attitude of every religious soul of humble trust in Him 
whose “tender mercies are over all his works,” this very es- 
sential and foundation of all religion, I fear me, many of us 
have lost it, this one thing needful, which these simple peas- 
ants have found. 

They bend again to toil, and calm solace and sweet restful- 
ness have descended upon their souls. 

Stand as they in the mysterious gloaming,®feel as they the 
solemn, tender immensity that broodeth over all, and the vague 
mystery which enfolds and sustains you; go out with the 
shepherd-patriarch of old to meditate in the field at the even- 
tide; reverence and trust; here, after all, what this simple 
pieture-lesson teaches us is the permanent in religion and the 
supreme and final wisdom. This reverence and this trust it 
is that hallow day by day their weary, monotonous toil. This 
reverence and this humble trust it is that cause these lowly 
peasants to murmur not. Silent thoughts and emotions stir 
them, they could not tell; but a restfulness falls upon them. 
They feel themselves in the presence of a vast and tender 
brooding power, they yield themselves to its influence, they 
do not try to solve the mysteries, they are very humble in the 
presence of the Most High. 

This simple trust brought comfort to the weary when 
knowledge was at its dawn, and shall still bring comfort to 
the weary when knowledge reaches its full noon-tide splen- 
dor,— the simple, heart-felt. trust of the patriarchs, and of 
the prophets, and of the psalmists, and of Jesus, and. of 
Burns’s Cotter, and of Millet’s peasants,—the trust that 
bringeth peace and lowliness and reverence and content- 
ment with our lot. 

These peasants live as their fathers lived. With home and 
food, and homespun, and health, and work,— and God,— 
they are content; and they pray that God will bless their 
children even so. 
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also to us. 


. And eyer, if we look to Him who made 

’ The day and night and man’s appointed lot, 
- And labor on with humble trust in Him, 
He will illume our way. 


O Thou, who camest to lowly peasants in the field, come 
Grant unto us humble trust in Thee, and may 
quiet restfulness fall upon our souls! Amen. 

DoRcHESTER, Mass. 


We would see Jesus. 


I remember a face I saw in the cathedral in Cologne, 
done on a panel, the verger said in the fifth century of our 
era. It was a face of Jesus, dim now with age, woe-worn 
and shorn of strength or beauty, so that the thing touched 
me with dismay; and I said in my heart, This may have 
been the ideal of his face in the closing scenes of the great 


‘tragedy, but I would like to find another portrait of him in 


the earlier years, as he appears in our Gospels, before the 
shadows of the cross and passion began to touch his soul, 
—the man so radiant, so strong, and, when the need came, 
so masterful, yet so tender withal, and sweet. This seems 
to be only the man the prophet saw in his vision, and said, 
“He shall grow up as aroot out of a dry ground, with no 
form nor coméliness in him; and, when we see him, there is 
‘no beauty that we should desire him.”” I cannot be content 
with this likeness alone of one who seems to be dying of a 
wasting sickness or those eyes looking out on a world he 
has done with forever; for, of all the sons of God, he stands 
first to my own vision as the perfect man and the instance 
of whatever is noblest and finest in our human form and 
presence. 

' Indeed, I have heard since then of a fresco found in an 
‘old chapel underground, not far from Rome, which holds 
‘another likeness, as the devout heart saw him in the mirror 
of, it may be, an earlier tradition—a man of a strong 
presence and a noble stature, a born king of men, a face 
‘on which there was no blemish and with a ruddy bloom on 
‘a ground color, like ripe wheat. This must be the youth 
and the man, I said, of the earlier years, and in the home 
‘where, as the Third Gospel tells us, “ the child waxed strong 
in spirit and stature and in favor both with God and man.’ 
A child there in the home, running free in the spring-time 
and the summer, drinking in the delight of the brave, new 
‘world, while laughter breaks forth from the wells in his 
heart; gathering the lilies in the meadows, and listening to 
the birds, or playing with his mates in the market-place,— 
a memory he touches in one of his monologues years after 
with so fine a felicity; blooming forth from childhood to 
youth, while the neighbors cannot remember he ever went 
to school, even to learn his letters. And this may be true; 
but it must be also true that he learned his lessons from the 


‘great mother, Nature, and the simple human life in which 


he was born and reared to his manhood, that he was to hide 
in the parables; watching the house-mother, in the home, 
making the bread and mending the garments, and the poor 
woman —no doubt a neighbor — seeking the mite of silver, 
sweeping the earthen floor so carefully that she may find it; 
watching the careful old father store his wine in the autumn, 
the shepherd bring home the one lost sheep, the ploughman 
‘draw the clean, fair furrow,—not looking backward, but 
only forward, —and the hen gather her chickens under 
her wings, with her cry of alarm while the hawk was but 
a speck in the blue above. ° 

These things, and more besides than I have time to name, 
must have been stored among the lessons he learned as 
the boy and the youth bloomed forth from the child, waxing 
strong in spirit and stature, and in favor both with God and 
man, with the mother to watch over him and the father 
in due time to teach him his own craft of carpenter and 
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builder ; and so, if it is true that he never learned his letters, 
this is also true, as our own good poet sings, that 


“ The spirit that from God is made, 
The noblest of its kind, 
Asks not the help of rules that serve 
To guide the feebler mind. 


“Tt soars, however far its flight, 
Right onward, safe and free, 
And all that schools and books can teach 
In its own soul can see.” 


Nor can I feel quite content again with Holman Hunt’s 
noble picture, in which the young carpenter stands in the 
workshop when his day’s work is done, stretching out those 
tired arms that in the sunset make the shadow of a cross 
on the floor, if the artist would have us imagine the shadow 
had already touched him as the penumbra of his doom. 
The shadow must lie far away when he stands there ready 
to go forth on his holy mission at the call from on high. 
It is the son of man who, so far as we can touch the secret 
of the thirty years, had known no sickness or wasting in 
the spring of his life; the son of man and of God who 
loved the Father’s world, and saw his hand in the cup of 
the lily, growing by his grace at its own sweet will, and 
in the bird on the wing up there among the green arches or 
fallen dead on the ground. There is no woe or wasting 
then and there like that I saw on the old panel. His 
human nature and life is attuned to a perfect harmony, as 
I think of him and see him. Nor can I think of a time 
apart from what will befall when the glory and beauty of 
the world will pale for him, and his love for it will sink 
down to some meaner level,—this young man who of all 
men was one with the sunshine and the shadow as alike 
from God, with nature and life, with wholesome men and 
women and little children,— or a time when the sun will shine 
no more for him with the old splendor or the lilies be as 
lovely as they are in his Sermon on the Mount, when the 
happy noises of life will jar on his ears and heart, and all 
the good, things of God become subject to the discount 
which comes to so. many with their life at ebb-tide. This 
is the Jesus I love to look on as he stands ready to answer 
Here! at the call of the Most High. — From a recent sermon 
by Rev. Robert Collyer. 


Spiritual Life. 


Thorns may be woven into a chaplet; and such a crown, 
though it tear and scar the brow, is the emblem of a royalty 
like Christ’s.— Charles Beard. 


wt 


Envy nobody, covet nothing worldly, go quietly about 
your work, and believe that a man may work at an anvil and 
be as religious as if it were his office to stand at the altar.— 
William Mountford. 

oF 


To be disinterested is to be strong, and the world is at the 
feet of him whom it cannot tempt. Why? Because spirit is 
lord of matter, and the world belongs to God. “ Be of good 
cheer,” saith a heavenly voice. “I have overcome the 
world.” — Amiel. 

J 


There is no evd of growing in the Christian life, but its 
beginning is in the simplicity of the most natural relations to 
God and to men. The busiest have time enough forit. The 
most uncultured know enough for it; and the wisest can 
only then be truly wise when they have returned to that 
simplicity Henry Wilder Foote. 
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- Any one who will make of the upward look of the heart a 
habit will find ingrafted and growing in himself the true 
spirit of prayer. Real prayer is so natural to the soul, 
the sense of dependence on a higher strength, affection 
toward a higher good, repose upon a higher will is so nor- 
mal to man, that it grows easily.— Selected, 


s 


Suffering is as truly a function of the complete human life 
as joy or love is. It is a sort of spiritual labor. This is to 
say that it is in the nature of the universe, in the nature of 
God. We may reverently say that he suffers in and with his 
children, as surely as he loves them. To recognize this fact 
is to take all the sting and bitterness out of pain.— Charles 
ft. Dole. 


Che Pulpit. 
Holding Fast the Good. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H, SAVAGE. 


Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.— 1 THESS. v. 21. 


The writer of these words, more perhaps than any other 
man, is responsible for the systems of theology that have so 
burdened the hearts and vexed theebrains of Europe and 
America. The doctrinal theorists, the framers of ‘‘ schemes,” 
the makers of creeds, have all gone to him for their proof- 
texts. John Calvin cited him to prove that a large part of 
the human race had, from eternity, been foreordained to a 
hopeless perdition. Hosea Ballou cited him to prove that 
everybody had been, from eternity, foreordained to a certain 
salvation. Jonathan Edwards found in his writings a fatal- 
ism as complete as that set forth in the tragedies of Aischy- 
lus, while Dr. Whedon shows that he insists upon the 
freedom of the will and individual responsibility. Anselm 
expounded from his letters the doctrine of expiation through 
the blood of the God-Man,— a doctrine which has been the 
orthodoxy of the last nine hundred years; and now Prof. 
Everett of Harvard University publishes a book in which 
he shows that Paul never held the opinions attributed to 
him, that, in fact, he taught a doctrine as unlike them as 
possible. 

Now what are we to think of a man whose writings can 
be quoted for conclusions so completely contradictory? 
Shall we turn away from him as from one who merely 
misleads and confuses those who come under his influence? 
That many such have been misled and confused is now 
quite clear, and we are safe in saying that most of his 
speculative opinions are now discredited. ‘Pauline the- 
ology ” is destined to play a much smaller part in the future 
than it has played in the past. 

But the man from Tarsus cannot be ignored or sup- 
pressed. He was a man of stupendous genius, of a world- 
moving force of character. He has still a message for men 
in these opening years of this twentieth century of the era 
that took the form of his thought instead of the simpler and 
more enduring thought of Jesus himself. 

As he yields to his Master the leadership that rightfully 
‘belongs to him, we see the great apostle take his true place 
as the matchless missionary and the teacher of practical 
duty, giving organic shape in society and life to the new age 
which Jesus had inaugurated. We see that all his theoriz- 
ing has been for motive and for action. His explanations 
‘of history and his attempts to expound the mysteries that 
lie’ back of history had a.very earnest practical purpose. 
This purpose has been to show the greatness of human life 
by showing to men the stupendous character of the events 
amid which they are moving, and so to persuade them to 
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rise to higher thinking and to nobler conduct. His letters 
always end with earnest exhortations to just such conduct as 
every wise and enlightened person believes in and seeks to 
realize in daily life. None of the discoveries of later_cen- 
turies has lessened in the least the force of his lofty coun- 
sels. The universe of to-day is far wider than his, and the 
environment of our lives is more majestic and awe-inspiring 
than anything imagined by the theologians of the first cen- 
tury. But man and duty remain face to face; and at no 
time in the past had men so many helps toward worthy 
living, at no time so few outside hindrances, and never was 
the challenge of duty more direct and unanswerable than 
now. 

‘‘ Prove all things,” said the missionary of the new faith to 
the Greeks of Thessalonica, and “hold fast that which is 
good.’’ Eighteen centuries and a half have gone since then, 
and the test of experience has been applied to about every 
possible theory of life and to about every imaginable kind 
of conduct. This has been done on a scale and with a 


thoroughness that justify us in accepting some of the, results © 


with entire confidence. Some things have been proved so 
thoroughly that there is no need that we should waste any 
precious days or years in experimenting with their opposites. 

One of the things proved is that it is good for people to 
take large views of life as a God-given trust. This is the 
thing that abides, now that the ages have done their work. 
Who holds this fast is being saved. Who lets it slip is sure 
to suffer loss. 

Show me the man or woman who thinks meanly of life, 
and I will show you a person whose soul is in peril. I am 
not thinking now of the wrath of God, of which pulpits have 
had so much to say. I am thinking of the fact that the soul 
will make its thought about life the standard by which to 
test its own behavior, and that by its behavior it will be mak- 
ing its own destiny. People can do very mean things some- 
times without doing much harm to those about them; but 
they never fail to harm themselves. They have, in fact, 
harmed themselves before they stoop to the outward act. 
They have virtually said to themselves: We are none too 
good for this bad use, and our lives are so cheap that we 
can afford to defile them. Why should we take an uphill 
road, when there is nothing at the top to pay us for climb- 
ing? I do not mean, of course, that a person sits down and 
talks to himself in this way before acting ; but I do mean 
that the acting is the working out of one’s theory of life, 
that bad conduct is preceded by bad thinking. 

Now set over against such action the behavior of the man 
who wrote the letter to the Thessalonians. He had a theory 
of life, and he acted it out. In his letter to the Corinthians 
he gives us a glimpse into his thought when he says, “ We 
are a spectacle to the world, both to angels and to men.” 
He was not living in a corner. He could indulge in no petty 
gratification of the lower nature, for the stage on which he 
stood was open on every side to the whole world of souls. 

In his letter to the Romans he says, “I am debtor both 
to Greeks and to Barbarians, both to the wise and to the 
foolish.” He was not at liberty, therefore, to consult his 
own inclinations, and to shun a task because it was hard 
and full of peril. He must make his conduct match his 

conception of the world in which he was called to act. 

Did you ever reflect upon the fact that we never pity a 
man like him, no matter what befalls him? If we see him 
in prison, his presence turns the place into a palace. When 


we see him bow himself, before Nero’s headsman, we look | 


on him as a victor, not as a victim. We recognize, in some 

way, the fact that he is in league with omnipotence; and he 

wears the majesty and the beauty of a spiritual triumph, 
We pity the people who are being beaten in the conflict 


with difficulties or sorrows, or who seem in danger of being 


beaten, because life has come to mean so little to them. 
They are doing their best to be true to their best, but 


ee 
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against terrible odds and with a courage that is ready to 
fail because it has no reserves of strength in the faith that 
they are here on duty for God and are therefore invincible. 
We pity ourselves only when we think we are poor in re- 
sources and in danger of irreparable loss. And we think 
this only when we have ceased to “hold fast that which is 
good,” and are acting on a theory of life that makes it not 
worth having at all. 

I have sometimes wondered whether Puritanism was not 
to blame for much of the poverty and weakness of our 
modern spiritual life. The Puritan Church taught that man 
was only a worm of the dust and the world only a miserable 
vale of tears, a vile lump of dirt, saturated with the virus of 
sin. All its occupations and pleasures were said to be vain 
and foolish, and all its goodly shows only the external decora- 
tions of a grave. The only reason for well-doing and the 
only justification for hope was set forth in a scheme of theology 
that promised a life worth having in another world for those 
who should succeed in entering that other world. ‘That 
scheme of theology no longer has power to inspire heroism 
and sustain hope. We find ourselves left in a world we have 
been taught to hold cheap and called upon to take up duties 
and to face trials for which we are prepared by no large 
and sustaining faith. : 

. In this condition of things we need to revert to the basal 
truths that underlie all religion. These basal truths are 
two in number. 

first. We are the children of God. 

Second. This is God’s world, not a feul lump of dirt, but 
a training school for souls. 

This is, in fact, the deliberately formulated faith of our 
liberal body,— the faith that finds expression in all the great 
literature of our time. It is the best thing there is now or 
ever has been in this world. 

And the thing for us to do is.to /o/d zt Fast. 

We should look up, and not down. Ours is the religion of 
an eternal youth. It summons us to regard the world as in 
the golden days we recall, when we get a little gray, with a lov- 
ing regret. It was a marvel of beauty then. It is no less so 
now. We have never begun to see its wonders. We have 
never half opened our souls to its ministries of beauty and 
power. We have never loved it half enough. We have 
never taken half the good it has offered us. ‘‘ The heavens 
declare the glory of God. The firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” “The sea is his, and he made it.” ‘The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” The old 


‘psalm-writers were not dyspeptics, nor afflicted with the 


modern invention of original sin. They had too much re- 
spect for God to believe that he had ever cursed his own 
creation. They were healthy souls, and the religion they 
chanted will be young and vigorous when the Westminster 
Catechism and the Athanasian creed shall be found only in 
museums, along with the racks and the thumb-screws of the 
Inquisition. All true religion breathes the spirit of youth. 
When a faith begins to grow gray and lean upon the crutches 
of creed, it shows that it is mortal and on its way to the 
grave. The true religion looks out, and not in: it looks up, 
and not down. It is at home in the free air and sunshine 
of the open world. It can find a temple in the columned 
aisles of the woodland, an altar.on the hill-top that aspires 
toward the sky. It walks with God; and, so walking, its 
mood is reverent. It expects things fine and high, and it 
finds them, both in nature and in the life of men; for it is an 
immortal, and sees with the quick and loving eye of eager 
and undecaying youth. 

It was a good thing in those old days when the Psalms of 
our Bible sprang fresh from the soul and the life of the time 
for the people to assemble on their day of rest and lift their 
hearts on the tides of song. It was a good thing in those 
later days when the world and man were reborn into the 
wider faith of one Father and one family, in heaven and on 
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the earth, for merchant and centurion and soldier _and slave 
to gather in some little synagogue, join hands as brethren, 
and speak to each other of their larger hope. 

When the stillness of the Sunday morning rested like a 
benediction over the fields and hills and woodlands of the 
country-side, and the bell pealed softly from beyond the river 
where the white meeting-house stood amid the great shelter- 
ing elms, it seemed a good thing to me when the people 
came from their scattered homes and took their places in their 
house of prayer. They were just the farmer-folk of an old 
New England town. Their hands were hard with toil, their 
faces were sober with thought and care. The service in 
which they joined contained nothing of impressive ritual and 
nothing to entertain an idle looker-on. It was plain to bald- 
ness; and yet there was about it an inexpressible dignity, as 
it seemed tome. The place and the hour were eloquent of 
things transcending expression in speech, and to this day the 
meanings of the universe seem centred in the spot where the 
old meeting-house still stands beneath the aged elms. 

T never read Burns’s line, 


“From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs,” 


but my thoughts return to the plain farm-houses and meet- 
ing-houses wherein were nurtured the virtues that have made 
the greatness of our land in the past and sustain its hope for 
the future. 

Our country is wider far than when most of the plain 
meeting-houses of New England were built, our cities are 
greater, our railroads longer, our ships swifter, and our two 
or three millionaires have become a host; but there has been 
no change in the laws of life since Goldsmith wrote,— 

. “Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

With all our inventions, we have found out no substitute 
for the old-fashioned, self-respecting manhood. With all our 
modern improvements, we have hit upon no device for nurtur- 
ing and sustaining such a manhood that equals the home and 
the church. By all means, let us improve the home as far 
and as fast as we can. Let us make it beautiful within and 
without. Let us, if we can, have books and pictures and 
music. Let us have spreading lawns and goodly trees, amid 
which the architect’s work shall stand like a jewel in its set- 
ting. But let us not forget to have in the house one or two 
souls whose interests are wider than the family estate,— souls 
who hold fast to things that will abide though banks should 
break and title-deeds should pass to alien hands. Let chil- 
dren breathe in the atmosphere of a religion as free and as 
wholesome as the sunlight, and let them learn from manhood 
and womanhood that the true riches is in a disciplined self- 
control and a cheery faith in God. Let boys and girls see in 
the lives of their elders that they are not here for self-indul- 
gence, that liberty is worthless if it be not the loyal servant 
of duty, and that self-mastery is perfect only when it becomes 
self-devotion to truth and goodness. 

By all means let us improve the Church as far and as fast 
as we can. Let us have an architecture that shall inspire 
and uplift the spirit, that shall refine and train the taste. 
Let us have music that shall give wings to the soul in its 
strivings to escape from the bondage of sense and the weary 
drudgery of daily toil. Let us have an eloquence that can 
make righteousness appear more desirable than riches and 
self-devotion better than self-indulgence. 

But let us remember that the manis more than his furnish- 
ings, and that a noble soul is a grander thing than a Gothic 
cathedral. Until we can do something for the cathedral, 
let us do our best at building the soul. Until we can have 
all we would like, let us Ao/d fast to what we have,— to the 
memory of a great past, to the hope of a measureless future, 
and to a fellowship in which we may do and gain a measure- 
less good. ‘ 

HYDE Park, Mass, 
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Aerlenbach. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


O mountain brook beside the rock-bound Aar, 
Tossing thy waters laughing to the sun, 

Let that dark tide rush to the dread abyss. 
Why should’st thou with it run? 


Pause, pause, sweet brook, nor merge thy merry life 
In the mad waters of that stormy stream,— 

Thou who could’st loiter on in endless glee, 
Thy life one joyous dream. 


Why, why so eager for the wild embrace 
Of that tumultuous torrent of the heights? 
Dost thou not know the joys of free glad days, 
And moon-enchanted nights? 


Must thou with him plunge down the wide crevasse, 
Lose thy own life, become the frantic Aar, 

Be nevermore a silver-lustred beck, 
Reflecting every star? 


Fate hurls thee on: alas that we should see 
Thy final plunge, and lose thee evermore ! 

Dear Alpine streamlet, shimmering Aerlenbach ! 
This song I waft thee o’er. 


In the Merry Month of May. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


“Robin redbreast builds his nest, 
Singing a song of the joy to come, 
And the oriole trims his golden vest, 
Glad to be back in his last year’s home.” 
— Moulton. 


In this month, the sweetest month of all the 
year, the world—our world—suddenly blos- 
soms out with little new homes, millions of 
them. Trees and bushes, nooks and crevices, 
barns and sheds, banks and fields, are minutely 
inspected by sharp little eyes; much lively chat- 
ter goes on, desirable sites are taken, and the 
first timbers laid of innumerable homes which 
shall fill our June with joy. 

May is under a ban for human marriages. 
There is a prejudice which declares it unlucky. 
But no such feeling prevails in the bird world, 
and all through the Middle States itis the favorite 
wedding month. The birds are just arriving in 
numbers, all in bridal array, with thoughts bent 
on home-making; and little time is lost in select- 
ing partners and proceeding to the great busi- 
ness of the season. The fashion of special 
wedding dress, common among birds as among 
us, is one of great interest. In bird-dom, how- 
ever, it is only the bridegroom who can afford 
to don fine garments for the occasion. The 
nest-mother must be in inconspicuous workaday 
costume for the safety of the family. For, alas! 
the one indispensable thing about most of these 
charming little homes is that they must be hid- 
den,— not only from the world of birds and 
beasts and reptiles, the lower orders of creation, 
which hunt but to eat and to live, but, most piti- 
ful of all, from the human race who should be 
their protectors. 

We are prone to regard the conspicuous wed- 
ding dress as the ordinary costume of our com- 
mon birds. We think of the scarlet tanager as 
always clad in his gorgeous plumage; but, soon 
after nesting is over, he doffs his fine feathers, 
and comes out in the modest olive green of his 
mate,—his family dress. The bobolink, in his 
striking suit of black and white and buff, is on 
dress parade. When he starts for the South 
with his family on their perilous trip to South 
America, he is in travelling suit of olive buff 
streaked with black. The lemon yellow of the 
gay little goldfinch and the rich blue of the 
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indigo bird give place in the fall to the dull, 
sparrow-like hues of their respective mates. 
Many birds, instead of assuming a complete 
bridal suit, content themselves with adding 
special decorations for the festive occasion. 
One of this sort is the snowy egret, whose sad 
fate it has been, as we know, to be almost or 
quite exterminated, that his wedding ornaments 
might decorate our hats. The most eccentric 
bridal ornaments are worn by some of our 
Northern birds of the coast,—auks, puffins, and 
others. These are masks, horns, and gay- 
colored beak-coverings, with rosettes at the 
corner of the mouth. When nesting is over, 
all this frivolity disappears. Plumes drop off, 
masks change color, the beak-covering splits 
and falls off; and the bird departs with his 
family, a sombre dressed personage in every-day 
black and white. On the interesting, curious, 
and grotesque manners of these days—even so 
far as they have been observed — volumes 
might be written. 

This is the month of the greatest number of 
arrivals. All the North-bound sprites of gay 
colors and bewitching ways—whom we call 
warblers —have come, and most of them gone. 
A few linger, not to leave us altogether desolate, 
—the familiar yellow warbler, whose exquisite 
nest often decorates our orchards and door- 
yards ; the fussy redstart, with pretty cup braced 
against a stout stem or a sapling in the woods, 
the Maryland yellow-throat, hiding hers in the 
shrubbery, where her black-masked mate shouts 
his sweet triplets all the summer through. 

It is delightful to see these restless, flitting 
atoms sober down into discreet heads of fami- 
lies and nest-guardians, A redstart who ap- 
pointed himself special policeman over me last 
summer, when I had placed myself near his tree 
to watch another bird’s nest, was most charm- 
ing: His preternatural gravity was so comical 
in a bird scarcely ever an instant quiet. He 
would stand by the half-hour on a low branch 
quite near me, in silence, his gaze bent upon me 
till I felt reproached for causing him such 
anxiety and making him keep so still. I should 
have taken myself away to relieve him but for 
the fact I was greatly interested in a nest on 
that tree, which his conduct seemed to claim 
as his, although neither nest nor sitting bird 
were of redstart fashion. 

A bird pair usually agree in the selection of 
a site for the little home; but occasionally 
there is a difference of opinion—though per- 
fectly well bred, so far as I have seen—which 
leads to the building of two nests, one by each 
of them. Some writer tells of a pair of phoebes 
who selected opposite corners of a piazza. 
Each one went to work in the spot it had 
chosen, bringing its own material and arranging 
it alone, while carrying on an animated conver- 
sation with its mate. For some time the female 
refused even to look at the nest her mate was 
building, though he often came over and in- 
spected hers, expressing his opinion volubly, 
whether in praise or blame our dull senses 
could not discover. But, when both were fin- 
ished, she was persuaded to inspect the man- 
sion provided for her ; and, after carefully look- 
ing it over and trying it, she magnanimously 
gave up her own, and accepted it. 

Another case reported ended exactly the other 
way. The little bride occupied her own, and 
her mate cheerfully acquiesced in her decision. 
In neither case was there a quarrel. 

I once watched a similar disagreement be- 
tween a pair of robins, which was so serious 
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that I feared it would end in divorce or worse. 
Indeed, the female was so eccentric in her 
behavior that I suspected her reason was unset- 
tled by her troubles. The trouble began by 
their not being allowed to nest under a piazza 
roof, where they had reared the first brood. 
They wandered disconsolately about for several 
days, and seemed unable to agree upon a spot. 
He chose a suitable tree branch; but she would 
not look at it nor make a selection herself, 
while she laboriously collected materials and 
then dropped them indifferently to the ground. 
Night came on while affairs were in this state ; 
but, evidently, the morning brought saner coun- 
cil, for, when we got out, they had compromised 
and were hard at work. ; 

When the nest is completed, most birds will 
stay by it through many vicissitudes. Some, 
however, are so sensitive that they will desert it 
if it is touched, sometimes if it is only looked at. 
One of these touchy individuals is the cardinal 
grosbeak, who will often desert the home she ~ 
has made with such trouble, even after eggs are 
in, if she finds herself an object of attention. 
And the yellow-breasted chat needs only to 
know or suspect that a human eye has looked 
upon her nest and eggs to desert them forever. 
On the other hand, a vireo will come back after: 
she has been removed by a human hand ; and a 
tiny chickadee will actually return to her home 
in a hole in the face of the enemy, and sit in the 
doorway and defy him. A Baltimore oriole has 
been known to cling to her nest while the 
branch which held it was sawed off and taken 
into a house. Many birds will call a host of 
neighbors to help them fight the robber who 
threatens their home. 

When young are out of the shell, there is no 
question of abandonment by anybody for any 
cause whatever. Then awakens the true pa-. 
rental feeling; and birds will fight, suffer torture, 
and even die for their young, as has been many 
times proved. 

“Thus comes the lovely Spring with a rush of 
blossoms and music, 


Flooding the earth with flowers and the air 
with melodies vernal.” 


Brooktyn, N.Y. 


To the Spring Poets. 


Don’t be discouraged. Never mind “the 
fleers and gibes and notable scorns” of the 
squib writers on the daily papers. Your theme 
is hackneyed; but what of it? All subjects are 
hackneyed. “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” We are all thrashing over old straw. 
Somebody has said that there has been nothing 
new in theology since Augustine wrote; and 
that Shakespeare said all in his line that has 
been said since, and most of what he said had 
been said before, 

You really have the freshest subject out, and 
the biggest one. Therefore go ahead and do us 
all the good you can. Tell us about robins, 
bluebirds, lambs, meadows, brooks, buds, apple- 
blossoms, and everything else that turns green, 
yellow, red, or violet. Give us anything in your 
way which‘will help to get .us out of this awful 
tangle of every-day newspaper talk, this hard 
hideous grind of stuff about trusts, more’ 
trusts and bigger trusts, millionaires and multi- 
millionaires, Wall Street, stocks, railroad com- 
binations, Pierpont Morgan, Rockefeller, and 
other fellows who make a million or two while 
the rest of us are making change for a nickel. 
Can't you shove them to one side with a mock- 
ing-bird, an apple-blossom, a johnny-jump-up, or 
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something? Dog fennel or dry mullein stock 
would be better than no change at all. Your 
opportunity is wide open. 

And in matters of which we are not tired we 
need the smile, the blossom, the rhythm and 
the easy go which you put into things. Here 
are the poor Presbyterians wrestling with their 
Westminster creed, with predestination and 
fixed fate, and the case of infants: can’t you do 
something for them “with lisp of leaves and 
ripple of rain”? Can’t you tell them that 

“There’s joy on the mountains, 
There’s life in the fountains, 
Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing”? 


And the Methodists are losing some of their 
old-time melody. Give them a flood of song and 
a throb of the heart which will set them all 
shouting “Amen” again. The Baptists are 
struggling with the peculiar theology of a big 
university, and feel sore and bruised. Bandage 
them up with some nice, soothing, sentimental 
verses, and make them feel that flowers bloom 
in spite of philosophers and learned critics. As 
for us Congregationalists, give us the best you 
have. Some of our theology is putting the 
churches into cold storage. Warm us up, thaw 
us out, beam on us; ring all earth’s bells in our 
ears; make the hills shout at us and the fields 
and forests clap their hands at us; take us into 
green pastures, and greet us and gladden us 
with all cheerful, smiling, beautiful things. 

Get out among all the people with your 


poetry. Show them that a limb can be stripped 


until it is bare and then break out into leaves 
again; that a stock can be cut down to the 
ground, and the root live and put forth a new 
sprout ; that the field can be gray and dead, and 
flush into life again. We know it already, but 
we don’t make it a healing consolation. You 
can mingle it with the thoughts that beat upon 
our brain, and weave it into the light that steals 
into our minds, and mould it to the places in our 
lives which have been stripped of hope, warped 
by disappointment, and which need new courage. 
You can fill our spirits with the golden thought 
that nature is retrieving, that God is retrieving, 
that over earth’s graves heaven pours a tide of 
life. 

Then sing on, spring poet, carol like a bird, 
bloom like a meadow of lilies, and make all the 
world a psalm country.—Advance. 


A Unitarian Novel,* 


Maurus Jokai, the popular Hungarian novelist, 
has written a story of life in Transylvania, in 
which both the hero and the villain are Unita- 
rian. We extract from the advance sheets of 
the introduction to a condensation of this novel 
a few passages in which the author, Mr. Fret- 
well, characterizes the work of the great Unita- 
rian novelist of Hungary :— 


Jokai brings his creation into contact with the 
most stirring scenes of the revolution and reac- 
tion in the middle of the century just closed, in 
the two countries which suffered most under the 
misrule of the Vienna Camarilla, Hungary and 
Italy. Since both the villain and the hero of the 
novel begin as “Unitarians,” it may be well to 
indicate the difference between their environ- 
ments and those of their Unitarian brethren in 
England and America. 


* Tue CHRISTIAN IN HUNGARIAN Romance. A Study 
of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s novel, ‘There isa God; or, the 


People who Love but Once.” By John Fretwell. Boston: 


James H. West Company. $1.00. 
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With us, as in the parable, the tares and the 


wheat are both allowed to grow up together, 


and all forms of faith and worship which do not 


affect the civil rights of others are permitted, in 
the belief that the truest faith willarise from the 
greatest freedom; but in the time and places 
represented in Jokai’s novel there had been a 
steady persécution of the Christians ever since 
the burning of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 
Much of the wheat had been eradicated, and the 
tares of clericalism were allowed to smother the 
Test. 
which in America and England are permitted 
the freest development were suppressed, and if, 
as in Transylvania, some Protestant branches of 
the Church Catholic survived, it was not as ad- 
vancing armies, making new gains for the relig- 
ious life, but'as garrisons in beleaguered cities, 
fighting for their existence, and sure to be 


Many forms of Christian life and worship 


silenced if they ventured beyond the strict 
limits of their chartered creeds. Only for a 
brief period, in the time of Shakespeare and 
Queen Elizabeth, was there a Unitarian King of 
Transylvania, John Sigismund, who in 1568 
(seventy years before Roger Williams pro- 
claimed liberty of conscience in Rhode Island) 
gave to the Calvinist, the Lutheran, the Unita- 


rian, and others the charters which enabled the 


followers of Servetus and Socinus, even after 
the union with Austria, 


“To pray, as when the Church was one, 
To the Father through the Son.” 


Although the great Unitarian apostle, Francis 
David, died in prison during the Romanist re- 
action under the Calvinist Bathori (1571), still 
David’s followers could worship God in their 
own way, even at the time when King James I. 
was burning Englishmen of the same faith 
in Smithfield. It belongs to the ironies of his- 
tory that in 1609, after the king had harried the 
Puritans out of England to seek shelter in Hol- 
land, the translators of the Racovian Catechism, 
the Confession of the Polish and Transylvanian 
Unitarians, had still such faith in this king as 
the champion of Protestantism that they dedi- 
cated that translation to him. It was, however, 
publicly burned in 1614; but with it there had 
come to England some knowledge of the Church 
in Transylvania. 

In 1624, Paul Best, an English country gentle- 
man, was fighting under Gustavus Adolphus, 
and brought back to England news of the So- 


.cinian and Unitarian Churches in Poland and 


Transylvania. Again in 1653, when the Racovian 
Catechism was translated into English and pub- 
licly burned in London, and when John Biddle 
published a life of Socinus, we find mention of 
them. In 1687 they are spoken of by Firmin; 
in 1777 by Dr. Toulmin; and in 1783 by The- 
ophilus Lindsey, who, nine years before, had 
founded the first avowedly Unitarian Church in 
England. In 1818 Dr. Thomas Rees, in the 
historical introduction to his translation of the 
Racovian Catechism, published the story of 
Francis David, and the chaplain of Viscount 
Strangford, British ambassador at Constantinople 
(1820-1825), gave the number of the Unitarians 
in Transylvania as 45,000 in a total population 
of 1,626,900. 

But it was not until 1825, the year of Jokai’s 
birth, that any official communication came 
from them to England. In 1822 Rev. W. J. 
Fox, secretary of the Unitarian Fund in Lon- 
don, sent a Latin letter to various Continental 
universities, with a view to opening correspond- 
ence with like-minded men abroad; and after 
three years there came a letter signed by George 
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Sylvester, “Episcopus Unitariorum in Hun- 
garia,” commencing the first official intercourse 
with the Unitarians of Western Europe. 

A student of York College, Mr. John Paget, 
visited them in 1835, and in his “Travels in 
Hungary” (London, 1850), page 251, he writes: 
“Their churches have been taken away from 
them, and given in turn to the Calvinist and the 
Romanist. Their funds have been converted to 
other purposes. Following Mr. Paget’s visit 
came the nameless horrors of that time described 
by Jokai. Charles L. Brace of New York, who 
visited Hungary in 1851, was not permitted to 
enter Transylvania, but on reaching Grosswar- 
dein he was imprisoned four weeks and sent backy 
accompanied by a police officer, to the German 
frontier. Yet, though he did not see the Uni- 
tarians, what he tells us—in his book entitled 
“Hungary in 1851, with an Experience of the 
Austrian Police” (Scribner, New York, 1852 )— 
of the treatment accorded to the three millions 
of Calvinists and Lutherans in Austro-Hungary 
is quite enough to make us imagine what the 
Unitarians must have suffertd, and to realize 
the joy felt by all the friends of liberty in 
Europe when the Crimean War gave the first 
signal for the conflicts which were at last to de- 
liver them from their malignant oppressors.— 
From the Preface by J. F. 


Literature. 
William James Stillman.* 


Mr. Stillman has been before the public of 
Europe and America for many years. He has 
made a few enemies and many friends. He has 
been a wanderer in whose experience the most 
startling and romantic adventures have been in 
marked contrast to his quiet disposition and 
sensitive nature. At the suggestion of the late 
Mr. Houghton he has written the story of his 
life, for which the public may well be thankful. 
This book will take its place among the best of 
its kind. Mr. Stillman confesses that he has 
always been regarded as a visionary, and that 
he never knew how to make a pecuniary success 
of anything that he undertook. But in these 
memoirs he reveals himself as a gentle, loving, 
high-minded person, fit for the society of the 
best men and women, with rare opportunities for 
knowing them both in Europe and in America. 

Beginning with his dull and somewhat un- 
eventful boyhood, his narrative shows a con- 
stantly expanding life, full of incident, of advent- 
ure, of the noblest social experiences and the 
most tragical sorrows. He began his active life 
with the ambition to be an artist, and evidently 
might have succeeded as a painter in oils if he 

*TuHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST. By William 


James Stillman. Two volumes, $6 a set. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


LADIES, 
WE CAN FIT YOU 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


Looks well on every hand 
It is the finish that marks gentility. 


Price with Olasps, $1.60; Buttons or Lace, $1.76. 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter Street, 


' BOSTON AGENTS. 
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had fallen under the right influences at the 
beginning. But, always somewhat unstable in 
his resolutions, he was frequently drawn into 
the path of tempting adventure, and so found 
his place at last as a journalist in the service of 
several newspapers, and finally in that of the 
London Zimes, in which he could both enjoy the 
adventurous life and live by making a record of 
it. His first notable outbreak was caused by 
the arrival of Kossuth in America in 1851. By 
him he was sent on a most dangerous mission 
to Hungary in search of the crown jewels which 
Kossuth had concealed, and without which, 
according to Hungarian notions, the king could 
not properly be crowned. This adventure led 
him into that underworld, where, between the 
police and the conspirator, one wanders in dark- 
ness, risking his life for some imaginary good. 
As the result of it, Mr. Stillman lost faith in 
Kossuth and abandoned his undertakings. 

After this came the study of art in Paris and 
the practice of it in America, with a turn at 
journalism in New York and life for a time in 
Cambridge, Mass. It was while living among 
the literary men of Cambridge that he organized 
the Adirondack Club, with its famous members, 
—Agassiz, Emerson, Dr. Howe, Jeffries Wyman, 
John Holmes, Judge Hoar, Horatio Woodman, 
and Dr. Binney. That Mr. Stillman could for 
two seasons hold this club together in the Adi- 
rondacks and retain the lasting friendship of its 
members shows his quality. His account of 
these men and his estimate of their character 
and quality are second to none in interest and 
value. 

Gradually the failure of the artistic impulse 
and a declining ability to execute what he 
planned, together with the constant drawing 
toward the adventurous life in the cause of 
civil liberty, led him to give up art altogether 
and take up his residence in Europe, where, as 
consular agent or correspondent of some journal 
either in London or New York, he spent his 
days in Crete, Greece, England, Rome, and the 
Balkan regions. 

After his adventurous and tragical life, Mr. 
Stillman makes his home in England, where, let 
us hope, he may find the rest and comfort 
denied him in these many years of eager activity 
and unselfish exertion. 


THE MAKING OF CHRISTOPHER FERRING- 
HAM. By Beulah Marie Dix. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.—Not one of the younger 
set of writers shows a firmer grasp of material 
than Miss Dix. She writes rapidly, but each 
new book marks advance; and this last takes its 
place fairly beside the maturer productions of 
acknowledged leaders in modern fiction. She 
has an imaginative force that no training can 
give, and it is much that she has been able to 
hold the interest of her readers unchecked 
through more than four hundred and fifty pages. 
It cannot be doubted that she will gain severer 
concentration in future stories, but we have not 
the heart to wish many pages away from the ac- 
count of Christopher’s sinning and repenting. 
She has spared us not an oath nor a foolish 
prank of this roystering cavalier dropped into 
the midst of Puritans and set to experience 
their ruthless discipline. He learns to know the 
stocks, with their physical suffering and their 
public disgrace; and the weight of the Puritan 
hand was heavy upon his shortcomings. Miss 
Dix has shown her skill in letting us sympathize 
with Calderwood hardly less than with Chris- 
topher himself, andj still more, perhaps, in the 


further differentiations of character among the 
villagers. She takes her work seriously; and, 
given the continued health and spirits now, un- 
doubtedly, a part of her equipment for work, she 
may be depended on as a persistent and success- 
ful writer. It is quite time, however, that she 
should try her hand in new lines. Her books 
thus far have dwelt with the history of the 
Puritans almost exclusively. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMIM, THE 
TALMUD BABLI AND YERUSHALMI, AND THE 
MIpDRASHIC LITERATURE. Compiled by M. 
Jastrow, Ph.D. Part XIII. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—This part comes down to the 
middle of the eighteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. It contains a large number of words 
borrowed from Greek and Latin,—a fact that 
points to a close connection between the Rab- 
binic and the Greco-Roman communities, and 
suggests that the religious thought of the former 
may have been not unaffected by that of the 
latter. Indirectly this fact bears on the question 
of Greco-Roman influence on the early Chris- 
tian thought. A curious illustration of legal 
influence is furnished by the term “prosbul” 
(from the Greek), a declaration made in court, 
before the execution of a loan, to the effect that 
the law of limitation by the entrance of the 
Sabbatical year shall not apply to the loan. The 
tule that no debt could be collected in the 
Sabbatical year pressed hard on both borrowers 
and lenders, and the provision was introduced 
by the famous lawyer Hillel, just before the 
beginning of our era, in the interests of com- 
merce. Under the word for “prayer” we find 
this saying quoted: “Since prayer is a matter of 
love [in contrast with sacrifice], one may pray 
whenever one desires.” This part is full of 
illustrations of Jewish life, many of them holding 
for the New Testament times; and all citations 
are translated into English. 


THe ART OF TRANSLATING. By Herbert 
Cushing Tolman, Professor of Greek in Vander- 
bilt University. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co—This book, the author says, though 
written “with special reference to Cauer’s Die 
Kunst des Uebersetzens,? is not a translation or 
adaptation of Cauer. For many of the views ex- 
pressed the author alone is responsible. After 
some excellent remarks on the way to read 
Latin and Greek (the rule for acquiring profi- 
ciency is: “Read, read much, read very much, 
read much, very much”), he gives helpful sugges- 
tions for the choice of words, the employment of 
synonymes, the order of words, the use of figures 
of speech, and the treatment of the Greek 
particles. Though he considers only Latin and 
Greek, the principles he lays down apply as well 
to translations from other languages. To his 
suggestions we would add only one: Read good 
translations, comparing them with the originals. 
Every speaker and every writer ought to exercise 


himself in rendering from some foreign language. 


into his own, and to all who wish such exercise 
this little volume may be commended as giving 
hints which can hardly fail to be profitable. 
Perhaps the section on “primitive signification” 
should be excepted from this general commen- 
dation. 


THE RETURN TO CHRIST. By Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.—This beautifully made little volume dis- 
cusses the modern return to Christ in theol- 
ogy, in ethical, spiritual, and social ideas, and 
in the conception of the kingdom of God and 
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the means of its advancement. It perhaps tends. 
to credit to Christ some things that ought to be 

credited elsewhere; but the treatment is so lofty, 

yet simple, and so saturated with a fine and 

sturdy Christian spirit, that criticism is rather 

disarmed. Dr. Bradford has a keen religious 

and moral insight, which takes him straight to. 
the most important truth. Incidentally, he gives 

a needed warning concerning the danger to 

which the Christocentric theology is exposed, of 

overlooking the revelations of God found in 

nature and man. 


UNDER MACARTHUR IN Luzon. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
If the publication of this final volume in the 
Old Glory Series had been delayed but a single 
month, it would doubtless have ended with the 
capture of Aguinaldo, in which adventure Ben 
Russell would have played the part of Funston’s 
right-hand man and confidential adviser. How- 
ever, it is brought well up to date as it is; and , 
the boys who have followed the experiences of 
the Russell brothers through the successive 
events of the Spanish-American War, and the 
campaigns in the Philippines under Otis and 
Lawton, will find similar and equally exciting 
incidents here. Upon Stratemeyer has fallen in 
truth the mantle of Oliver Optic, and his books 
may rightfully claim the same hold upon popular 
favor. 


THE LiFe oF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.: $1.00.—Mrs. Fawcett’s 
admirable short life of (Queen Victoria has been 
brought naturally into renewed prominence by 
the death of the queen, and the new edition an- 
swers an undoubted demand. Mrs. Fawcett 
outlined the striking events of the queen’s 
career, bringing her chronological table down 
through 1894. Mrs. Bradley Gilman contributes 
an introduction to this edition, in which the 
main features of the reign during its closing 
years are briefly noted, and tribute paid to Vic- 
toria’s nobility of character and wise use of 
power. A list of all the members of the royal 
family and a list of the queen’s prime minis- 
ters are added to the book, and will be found 
useful for reference. 


THE SECOND DaNnDy CHATER. By Tom 
Gallon. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.50. 
The hero of this story, a comparatively blame- 
less and respectable young man, succeeds in put- 
ting himself into the most complicated and ap- 
parently hopeless series of dilemmas that has 
been conceived by a recent novelist. He at- 
tempts to impersonate his twin brother, and 
speedily finds himself accused of robbery, mur- 
der, and other crimes, and, what is worse, right- 
fully accused, supposing he were really the man 
in question. Mr. Gallon shows much ingenuity 
in weaving the net, but rather less in untangling 
it. The action of the closing chapters is slow in 
comparison with the earlier ones, and the climax 
is not sufficiently distinct and effective, 


For His Sake. Thoughts for Easter Day 
and Every Day. Edited by Annie E. Mack. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Miss Mack’s new _ 
compilation has especial reference to the Easter 
season, as its subtitle, as well as the cover- 
design of cross and lilies, indicates ; but the char- 
acter of the selections gives it naturally wider 
scope. She has grouped together short, simple 
passages of noble prose or uplifting verse, 
choosing them chiefly for their power to sustain 
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im sorrow or encourage in duty. Miss Mack 
has had much experience in this kind of work, 
and the book will answer its purpose of helpful 
suggestion. 


MAsTERs oF Music, By Anna Alice Chapin. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. In 
twenty chapters the writer of this book, already 
known for her work in connection with the 
Wagner tales and Scandinavian mythology, 
has sketched the lives and summed up the 
achievements of as many great composers of 
music from Palestrina to Wagner. Many of 
these biographies are stories of hardship bravely 
endured and obstacles slowly surmounted. 
They are all told simply, with as much of anec- 
dote and variety as is possible within such 
narrow limits. 


THE RULE AND Exercises or Hoy Dy- 
ING. By Jeremy Taylor. The Temple Classics. 
Edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A. New York: 
Imported by the Macmillan Company.— Uni- 
form with the Holy Living, recently noticed 
this little volume contains almost everything 
which a devout evangelical Christian could ask 
for, by way of comfort and consolation in the 
time of sickness or the hour of death. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Saturday Evening Post continues to 
increase in circulation and influence. Gen. 
Howard has recently written an account of his 
life at West Point, from cadet to superintend- 
‘ent. William Allen White is writing regularly 
for the paper, contributing a serious of charac- 
ter studies; and an unusually interesting short 
serial story dealing with Kansas life is promised 


from the pen of the same author in an early’ 


number. 


Stories of Pioneer Life, by Florence Bass, is an 
admirable example of what a reading book for 
small children of the third and fourth grades 
may be. The stories have sufficient connection 
to free the book from the charge of scrappiness, 
and they are all stories that children ought to 
know and are naturally interested in. The life 
of the Indian inhabitants and of the first settlers, 
the early explorations and the dangers attending 
the’ gradual extension of civilization, cannot be 
‘described without appealing to the ‘interest of 
children, and inspiring appreciation of what our 
forefathers endured in establishing a nation. 
‘The story is told with animation, and has the 
advantage of presentirig reliable historical data 
as well as examples of courage and fidelity. 
‘The book is published by D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, forty cents. 


Literary Notes. - 


The striking poster of A Satlor’s Log — Rear- 
Admiral Evans’s autobiography, published by 
D. Appleton & Co.— shows a medallion portrait 
of the admiral, flanked by two American flags, 
which two sailors of the battleship Iowa are in 
the act of hauling to the masthead. The new 
poster will be prized for its artistic beauty and 
as an interesting historic document. 


A Connecticut lady takes the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. After reading each’ number she for- 
wards it to a sister in Scotland, where itis read 
by the household and neighbors, and carefully 
laid away till the end of the year. The twelve 
copies are then given to the stewardess df a 
Shetland Island steamer, who retains them until 
read by her and all the crew. Then they are 
left at a remote Shetland Island town, where 
they. serve as a sort of circulating library, pass- 
ing from house to house for a year or more, 
until they are literally wornout. In its journeys 
each magazine finds its way into scores of 
homes, and. is eagerly scanned by hundreds of 
eyes, : 


Books | Received. 


To Pustisuers.— Ali books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price,if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
ohn Marshall. By James B. Thayer. 75 cents. 
lysses S. Grant, By Walter Allen. 75 cents. 
Lewis and Clark. By W.R. Lighton. 75 cents. 
Under the Redwoods. By Bret Harte. $1.25. 
Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip. $1.50. ‘te 
Penelope’s Irish Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


1.25. 
chizdin Ordinances and Social Progress. By Rev. W.H. 
Fremantle, D.D. $1.50. 
Every-day Birds. Elementary Studies. By Bradford 
Torrey. $1.00. . 
Poems. By William Vaughan Moody. $1.25. 
The Successors of Mary the First. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. $1.50. 
From D.C. Heath & Co,, Boston. 
Heath’s Home and School Classics, Nos. 15-25. 
The Story of a Donkey. Adapted from the French by 
Charles Welsh. 
From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Blue Shirt and Khaki. By James F. J. Archibald. $1.50. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. ’ r 
Irving’s Sketch Book. Standard English Classics Series. 
jo cents. * 
From the Massachusetts New Church Union, Boston. 
Prayers, By John Worcester. 25 cents. 


From James H, West Copan Boston. 5 
The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus. yy George Wright 
Buckley. $1.00. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
A Daughter of New France. $1.50. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Etidorpha. By John Uri Lloyd. $1.50. 
he Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names. By Mary 
Stuart Mackey and Maryette Goodwin Mackey. $1.00. 
The Beloved Son. By M. Rye. 
Children’s Sayings. By William Canton. $1.00. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

A Sailor’s Log. eroticy D. Evans. $2.00. 

Bird-life. By Frank M. Chapman. $2.00. 

A eer of Astronomy. By George C. Comstock. 

1.30. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Monopolies Past and Present. By James Edward Le 
Rossignol. $1.25. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Travail. By Emile Zola. $1.50, 
A Victim of Circumstances. By Geraldine Anthony. 


1.50. 
ae From the Abbey Press, New York. 
— is the Matter with the Church? By Frederic Stanley 


oot. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Birth a New Chance. By Columbus Bradford. $1.50. 
Garcilaso. By J. Breckenridge Ellis. $1.25. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMAY 15. 


, THE CHRISTIAN 
IN HUNGARIAN ROMANCE 


A Study of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s Novel, ‘‘There is a 
_ God; or, The People who Love but Once.”’ 


_ By JOHN FRETWELL, 


This little book—a study in world-literature— 
gives an illustration, in fact as well as in fiction, 
of the manner in which the greatest of Hunga- 
rian novelists endeavors to solve for the Hun- 
garian people such problems as are presented 
to the English reader by Hall Caine in “The 
Christian.” It tells the adventures of a Unita- 
rian in the stirring scenes of the European 
revolution and reaction in Rome, Vienna, and 
Transylvania between 1848 and 1860, with side- 
lights on the moral and religious aspects of 
various great world-problems, including war, 
marriage, and divorce, and certain Church and 
social questions, with particular reference to the 
Protestant and Roman Churches of Austro- 
Hungary. 


Cover-design and three full-page illustrations, 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
_ JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 


79 Milk Street - - - Boston, Mass, 
| (Por sale at the Rooms of the American UNITARIAN 


| AssoctaTIon, 25 Beacon Street, Boston.) 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


. A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. — 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = = - Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached 'to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted in Response to a demand 

orthem. The book is worthy of repub: i 


ication, The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTAaRIAN SunDAy ScHoor Socigty, 25 BEACON 
STREET, or of the publisher, ° 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Valué 
: of “Mental Health.” 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, .D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
Vution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by , 


, GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
' 272 Congress Street, - = = Boston 
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' Che Dome. 
Awake. 


“* Awake!” said the sunshine. ‘‘’Tis time to get up. 

Awake, pretty daisy and sweet buttercup. 

Why, you’ve been sleeping the whole winter long. 

Hark! hark! Don’t you hear? ’Tis the bluebird’s first 
song.’” 


“ Awake!” call the streamlets. ‘‘ We’ve lain here so still, 
And now we must all go to work with a will.’’ 
“Wake! ” said the warm little breeze; “and you, willow- 
tree, 
Come put on your leaves in a twinkling for me.” 
— Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


What Leonard Knew. 


BY L. H. 


Ned had nothing to say to the new boy if he 
could help it. He did not like him, and he 
wasn’t going to pretend that he did. He did not 
like the cut of his clothes nor the slight insist- 
ence on his r’s, which told of life in a different 
part of the country, nor his frank characteriza- 
tion of certain accepted school customs as “‘kid- 
dish” or “brutal.” 

“Why, I tell you, he doesn’t 4zow anything,” 
he said one day to acluster of the fellows. “He 
doesn’t know how to dress, nor how to talk, nor 
how to ‘initiate’ the way the college men do. 
He is behind in his French and way behind in 
physics ; and how in the world does he expect to 
pass his preliminaries this June, I'd like to 
know? He’ll bring down the average of the 
class, sure.” 

“Don’t be too certain of that,” said Harry 
Maynard, son of the Greek professor, with a 
laugh. “Father told me the other day that he 
was more than prepared in advanced Greek al- 
ready, and needn’t take it with us fellows. And 
he is taking double lessons in physics and 
French, saving the time out of the Greek and 
Latin. More than that, father told him the 
other day that, if he didn’t mind a couple of con- 
ditions, he could enter college next fall instead of 
waiting to graduate here with us; for he’s solid 
on his history and English. And wait till you 
see what he can do in athletics next spring.” 

That news didn’t make Ned Morris like 
Leonard a bit better ; and, when spring came and 
then June with its examinations, although he 
could say no more about “lowering the aver- 
age,” he saw no reason to change his mind. 

Mrs. Maynard asked eight of the young people 
to spend July with her own boy and girl at 
Squirrel Camp, a delightful place on the shores 
of a great New England lake, where the woods 
came down to the water’s edge and where 
nature had worked many a cure for tired bodies 
and troubled minds. Mrs. Maynard had begged 
that Clare Morris, Ned’s seven-year-old sister, 
might accompany the party, to be a companion 
for her own Bessie and to be looked after by the 
good German nurse, Frieda. Mrs. Morris hesi- 
tated to let her go; but, as Dr. Morris was sadly 
in need of a change himself, and she could not 
easily leave him, she consented, trusting Ned’s 
promise that he would keep an eye on Clare and 
knowing that Mrs, Maynard would care for her 
just as for Bessie. 

It was a deep annoyance to Ned, however, 
when little Clare added unconsciously to the 
injured feeling that had grown in his heart 
against Leonard. Ned had a strong, devoted 
love for her, such as is not uncommon in a 
boy of sixteen for a sister ten years younger; 
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and Clare was indeed the loveliest little thing im- 
aginable, winning friends among young and old 
by the charm and trustful fearlessness of her 
manners, As a small child, she had been ill 
a great deal; and, although she was now strong 
and rosy, she had never lost the dependent, cling- 
ing ways of her babyhood, though these were 
combined with a quaint dignity that was most 
attractive. 

Happy days were those in the homelike 
camp by the water. Clare and Bessie played 
dolls under the big trees or set up housekeep- 
ing on the point of sandy beach or tamed the 
chipmunks whose home they had invaded, 
The older boys and girls rowed on the lake, 
swam races around the float, explored the 
woods, played tennis tournaments, climbed the 
neighboring hills; and, when night came, they 
sat around the big log fire in the central cabin 
and told stories or acted charades, Sometimes 
they played golf, and, though the links might 
have been considered extra hazardous for the 
balls, at least, yet chances were equal, and 
there was plenty of fun in it all. z 

One day an arrangement, not very usual, 
took Mrs. Maynard and the older members of 
the camp-home off for a day at Hawk Cliff, 
a mountain some ten miles away to the north. 
The camp was left in charge of Nurse Frieda 
and the older boys, who had proved themselves 
equal to this responsibility before. But before 
ten -o’clock Frieda was taken desperately ill 
with one of her severe headaches; and, after 
keeping up as long as she could, she called 
Ned and Harry Maynard. They were all sym- 


| pathy, and promised to look out for their small 


sisters as well as could Frieda herself. 

After luncheon, when the crowd were sitting 
in the shade, discussing plans for the afternoon, 
Clare curled herself up beside Leonard, dis- 
regarding Ned’s contemptuous glance. 

“Come over by me, Clare,” he said impa- 
tiently. “Leonard doesn’t need you hanging 
round him all the time.” 

“Oh, let her stay,” said Leonard good-nat- 
uredly. “She knows I can’t have her when 
camp is over, don’t you, Clare?” 

“Will you take me to the links this afternoon, 
if the rest of you go, Leonard dear?” begged 
Clare, in her most coaxing tones. “Bessie and I 
are tired of staying round the campus, ‘and 
Frieda can’t take us rowing or anything to-day.” 

“Of course, girlikin,” responded Leonard, 
heartily. “You shall go wherever I go, and 
we’ll have the fun of our lives.” 

“Indeed, you needn’t think of such a thing,” 
interrupted Ned, quite crossly.- “Golf links are 
not for small children; and, Leonard, you might 
be in better business than making things hard 
for Frieda and me.” 

A hot reply came to Leonard’s lips; but, mind- 
ful of the others, he said with a short laugh, 
“I'll answer for it that Clare shall bother neither 
you nor Frieda this afternoon, and that I’ll 
bring her back all right, if you’ll keep your own 
hands off —and your mouth shut,” murmuring 
these last words in an undertone, as if he tried 
to repress them, but couldn’t. 

Ned flushed; but Clare, with childish tact, 
called out to Bessie and the two ran off together. 
When all were ready. to start, Leonard, true to 
his promise, took special care of Clare, carrying 
her on his shoulder when the way was clear, 
much to her delight, or holding back the 
branches of the wood path.. Once there, Ned 
interfered. 

“Clare can come with me now. I promised 
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her the other day I’d give her a lesson in driv- 
ing.” So Clare went ahead with Ned, and was 
soon out of sight behind the clump of birches 
that marked a turn in the links. Leonard 
laughed to himself, and threw himself on the 
ground to watch the others. M 

Not ten minutes later the boys and girls 
scattered along the course heard a sudden call 
for help. They ran to the place whence came 
Ned’s voice. Clare lay on the ground, her eyes 
closed and her face white. The blood was 
trickling in single drops from a short cut in her 
head. Ned was bending over her, almost as 
white. 

“Clare went on ahead. I was going to drive 
and somehow, I don’t. know how, the driver 
turned in my hand, and the ball hit Clare right 
in the head.” His voice choked. 

Almost before any one could do anything and 
before Leonard had fairly come up to the 
others, Clare opened her eyes and sat up. A 


deep sigh of relief came from the little group, | 


and Ned breathed a devout “Thank Heaven.” 
Leonard alone said nothing. 

“You're all right now, aren’t you, dear?” said 
Ned, caressingly, as he wiped the few drops of 
blood from her head. 

“Yes, I’m all right now, of course,” she re- 
plied steadily enough, though with a curious 
tonelessness in her voice. The color came back 
to her face, and she turned to Bessie with a 
question about the dolls that made the others 
feel she wished not to talk about the hurt. 

Ned and Leonard, Bessie and Harry Maynard, 
sat quietly on the grass for a few minutes, when 
Clare herself started up and said something 
about making a playhouse out of the boughs, 
still in that monotonous, even tone. 

Suddenly Leonard, who had not spoken since 
the accident, but who had watched Clare closely, 
spoke in a sharp, decided tone to Ned. 

“Ned, Clare is badly hurt. She doesn’t know 
what she is saying or doing. She has concus- 
sion of the brain.” 

His evident earnestness sent a chill of horror 
through Ned’s heart and brain; but Leonard, 
without stopping for an answer, lifted Clare 
quickly in his arms, turning toward the camp. 

“Ned, don’t wait for me a minute. Run to 
camp and have hot water ready at once. If 
they’ve got ice, chop some up in small pieces, 
and have that ready, too,.and tell Frieda to get 
Clare’s bed ready and warm. Or here,” he 
added immediately, with quick consideration, 
“let Harry run for that, and you help with 
Clare.” Harry Maynard, understanding the 
directions, but. not the situation, rushed ahead. 
Little Bessie followed Leonard and Ned, as 
they carried Clare by turns, Leonard yielding 
his burden out of regard to Ned’s feelings, who, 
hushed and acquiescent, though evidently doubt- 
ful, did everything as Leonard bade. 

Clare did not wish to be carried at first; and 
she talked at intervals, becoming more silent as 
they approached the camp. “You see I was 
like this myself once,” explained Leonard,” “I 
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looked round when I was running, and ran into 
a tree. It knocked me down; but I got right 
up again, and 1 went about for two hours before 
they knew there was anything the matter with 
me. The boys thought I was just fooling, when 
Tacted queer. After I fell asleep, they sent for 
a doctor; and, when I waked up, there I was in 
bed, with ice on my head and my feet in hot 
water. And I never knew a thing from the time 
I was running after the ball till that minute. 
And yet I talked and walked round and every- 
thing.” 

At camp they found everything in confusion, 
though Harry had managed to carry out Leon- 
ard’s directions. Frieda was wringing her 
hands, and the cook wailed, “Oh that iver it 
should happen, and Herself away!” 

As Clare was placed in bed, they saw that she 
had fallen asleep. “Mother always says sleep 
is the best thing,” said Ned, timidly, but Leon- 
ard went to work at once, setting the small tub 
of hot water in towels so as not to wet the 
sheets and blankets, as carefully as a woman 
could have done it, wringing out cloths in the 
ice-water, and keeping the tent cleared. 

Harry was despatched for the doctor. “Don’t 
go to town, Harry,” said Leonard. “Row 
across to the big hotel, and see if there isn’t a 
city doctor there, and bring him right back with 
you. If not, then telegraph to town; but I 
think you'll get one.” 

When the doctor came, Clare had opened her 
eyes ; and he said there was little more to be done. 
He complimented Leonard, who blushed under 
his praise, and said rather gruffly that anybody 
-would know that much who had been through 
it. As Mrs. Maynard entered, anxious and 
breathless, the doctor assured her that Clare 
was doing well, and would be all right in a day 
or two. “You can thank this young man for 
it,” he said, “not me; but I will row over in the 
morning, and see that she is all right.” 

The quiet moment came at last when Ned 
had a chance to see Leonard alone. “I beg 
your pardon, Leonard,” said Ned, frankly. 
“T’ve been mean to you since the day you first 
came, and you’ve treated me like a gentleman 
all the time. To-day you knew the only thing 
worth knowing; and I guess this has been les- 
son enough for me. If you'll be friends, Ill try 
to be decent enough to make it worth while.” 

“I always knew we ought to be friends,” said 
Leonard, simply. “And you needn’t think I can 
ever beat you at things. It just happened so 
to-day. But, if you’ll make up, I will; and we’ll 
start fresh together.” And they did. 


Kitty Clover. 


My first four-footed friend was a wee, frolick- 
ing bunch of gray fur, as fine and soft as my 
lady’s cloak of seal. He was a blue-eyed baby, 
a pure Maltese, save for a tiny white spot on his 
breast, and with huge double paws that at first 
made him appear as clumsy as a puppy. We 
named him Clover. To this day I have never 
been able to convince myself that Kitty Clover 
did not understand the English language quite 
as fully as the discordant vernacular of his own 
tribe. Not without the strong disapproval of 
my mother, Clover and I became bedfellows; and, 
as sure as the clock struck eight, Clover sat on 
the foot of my trundle bed, waiting for his master. 
Then, when the light was out, he would steal up 
with a purr of content, cuddle just under the 
bedclothes as close to my neck as possible, there 
to sleep until morning. ; 
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But the maternal disapproval increased, and 
found vent one afternoon about four o’clock in 
a positive statement that such nonsense had got 
to end, that no more should Clover and I slip 
into the land of dreams together. Now Clover 
sat by at the time, grooming his spotless coat. 
Ten minutes later he had disappeared, and no 
amount of calling brought him to his supper. 
Bedtime came, the light was put out, the mater 
came for her good-night kiss, and the swish of 
her skirts was lost on the stairs. Then suddenly 
there was a “thump” under the bed as of some- 
thing that had dropped, a light spring close to 
my face, and, witha triumphant purr Clover had 
cuddled down in the usual place. Thereafter, 
regularly with the waning of the afternoon, he 
hid himself in the springs of the bed, and, not 
until he was sure my mother had departed, would 
he slip out to join his bedfellow.—Good House- 


keeping. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


Said Jack the parson, “‘ Firstly, 
Dear brethren, I aver” 

(As yet ’twas early April 
And few the flowers astir) 

“That promptness isa virtue 
Id fain on you confer. 


“But, secondly,” he added, 
“ Lest forwardness beguile’’ 
(A sudden, biting snow-squall 
Had swept the forest aisle), 
“Upon the claims of Prudence 
’Twere well to pause awhile. 


Then, thirdly,’’ — from his pulpit 
He peered (on every side, 

Upsprung at last, the blossoms 
In gayest colors vied),— 

“] feel that I must warn you 
Against the sin of Pride. 


** And, lastly,{Praise is comely, 
And you may well desire” 
(For now the woods were vocal 
Through chancel, nave, and spire) 
“To have my discourse ended 
And listen to the choir.” 
— Sarah J. Day. 


A Toad Story. 


One day my father, sister, and I were out in 
the garden, watching a little toad. 

My father took a little stick, and very, very 
gently scratched one side of the toad and then 
the other. 

The toad seemed to like it; for he would roll 
from side to side, and blink. 

I was so interested that, when they went in, I 
took the stick, and did as my father had done. 
I thought, if he rolls from side to side as I touch 
him, what would he do if I ran the stick down 
his back ? 

I did so; and what do you think happened? 
His skin, which was thin and dirty, parted in a 
neat little seam. There was a bright, new coat 
below. 

Then my quiet little toad showed how wise 
he was. He gently and carefully pulled off 
his outer skin. He took it off the body dnd 
his legs first, and then, blinking it over his eyes, 
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till—where had it gone? He had rolled it into 
a ball and swallowed it—Adapted from Our 
Dumb Animals. 


Not a Savage. 


A clergyman had been asked to receive an 
Indian boy into his family for a few weeks, and 
had consented to keep the lad if he did not 
prove to be “too much of a savage.” He turned 
out to be a pretty good boy,so much so that 
one day, as a great treat, the minister gave him 
a gun, and told him to take a holiday and go 
hunting. 

The Indian shook his head. “No,” he said 
quietly. “Me belong to Band of Mercy. Me 
not shoot bird or animals, only rattlesnakes.” 

The minister had been very fond of using 
that gun, but he says he does not care much for 
it now.—LZverywhere. 


A small boy in the juvenile grammar class, 
being told to compare the adjective “little,” 
answered, “Little, small, nothing at all.” 


When small Bobby had worn his first pair of 
trousers for an hour, he went to his mother and 
begged to have his kilt again. “What for?” 
she asked. “Because,” replied Bobby, “I feel 
so lonesome in trousers.” 


Takes the 
Dirt and 


Leaves the 


Clothes 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


1716 


Soap Powder 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


“f& HAND SAW IS A GOOD THING, BUT NOT TO 
SHAVE WITH.” 


SAPOLIO 


IS THE PROPER THING FOR HOUSE-CLEANING 
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Good News. 
Dawn and Dark. 


God with his million cares 
Went to the left or right, 

Leaving our world, and the day 
Grew night. 


Back from a sphere he came 
Over a starry lawn, 
Looked at our world, and the dark 
Grew dawn. 
— Norman Gale, 


The People. 


Would it not be a good thing if some bright 
man or woman between thirty and fifty years of 
age, some all-round person who is not a fool, but 
is an enthusiast, some one who holds a light pen 
and is always entertaining,—would it not be a 
good thing if some such person would write a 
book for schools on the “American People”? 
Such a person should be deeply steeped in the 
principles so well laid down by Mr. Mulford in 
his book on the nations. Such a person should 
be alive with the life of the Four Gospels; that 
is to say, such a person ought to know that we 
are all God’s children, and share his nature, and; 
because of this, we are all knit together in one 
family, household, community, fellowship, soli- 
darity, call it what you will. Jesus Christ called 
it the kingdom of God. The writers of the last 
fifty years have been rather fond of calling it the 
Christian commonwealth. So far as most of us 
—who read these lines—go, the name is “The 
People of the United States.” 

Thank God! the younger set of readers to-day 
can hardly believe that there ever was such self- 
ish philosophy in the direction of life as got itself 
into visible existence in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. What with such proverbs 
as “every man for himself,” or with Adam 
Smith’s exposition of such proverbs in the dis- 
mal science; nay, with self-culture and self-ex- 
amination as of Brahmins studying their own 
interior; worst of all, I suppose, with Calvinistic 
theories, by which the salvation of a man’s soul 
was a lonely and separate business, best pursued 
in a desert,—the life in common fared badly. 
What with the atomic philosophy of society 
which generated itself under the laws of such 
selfishness, the State itself came to be regarded 
as only a sort of ash-heap of nothing better than 
burnt-out cinders, which touched each other, per- 
haps, but which had no heart, no soul, no mind 
in common, and so had no strength and were 
quite without life. 

As late as 1860 Charles Kingsley himself, a 
man of generous perceptions and of a wide out- 
look, permitted himself to speak of the impossi- 
bility of a man’s loving his country. A man 
could live for his king or his queen. He could 
die for them. But for one’s country, never! 
The country was supposed to be simply a tract 
of the world’s surface for which one would have 
no more loyalty than for a particular boulder 
lying on a hillside. 

The lesson which the Civil War taught young 
America and old America in this business was 
worth all it cost us. This is a great deal to say, 
but it is true. The stupidest man found out 
what the Masters were able to state in words, 
what Saint Paul had written in words, that the 
State is not a heap of separate sand grains, but 
that it is an organization with a common life. 
That the State is one body of many members, 
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that it has.a divine life of its own, because’ its 
members are all God’s children,—this truth pro- 
claimed itself, now in the song of a regiment of 
recruits, now in the noble utterances of Lincoln, 
of Everett, or of Mulford.. Years after the war 
was over, I found myself in a Cambridge horse- 


| car with a man who had one arm and one empty 


sleeve. He told me that he was in some special 
class of graduates, and ventured so far as to say 
that he had come from the Mississippi to study 
in Cambridge, if it were only to be in the town 
in which Mulford lived. And with a happy 
smile he said, “I should not have lost this arm 
if that man had not shown me that my country 
is worth dying for.” ; 

Now to show this to boys and girls in such 
fashion that they may know how to live and die 
for their country, this is quite as much worth 
while as to teach them that Darius Hystaspes 
was the predecessor of Cyrus or that Cape 
Farewell is the southern point of Greenland. 
Nor have schools any business in hand more 
important than the effort to teach that the 
country is a child of God who has an education, 
a duty, and a prospect. Teach them that they 
ought to be glad that they share in this common 
life of hers, that they ought to be glad that they 
can contribute in this common life, even if the 
service costs tears of weariness or blood. 

It is “We, the People of the United States,” 
who ordained the Constitution of the United 
States. The phrase itself sprang from some 
divine inspiration which has borne fruit a thou- 
sand times when without it the Constitution 
might have failed in its purposes. In many of 
the States the hard language of public instru- 
ments has been made to express the personality 
of the State itself. Thus it is “the People of 
the State of New York” who summon John 
Doe into court as a witness or tell Richard Roe 
what his taxes are. From year to year such a 
people ought to respect more and more the ne- 
cessities and duties of the common life. The 
children who are born to this people cannot be 
too easily trained to know how great is their 
birthright. Nor is it difficult to show them that 
even in childhood they have their share in the 
common life,—in its duties, its pleasures, its vic- 
tories, or its failures. 

It is for the good of such children, even in 
the school-room, that I ask for such a school- 
book as I suggested above. Mr. Charles Dole 
would do the thing well, or Miss Anna Dawes. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Snobbery. 


Within the last generation the people who 
wish to be mistaken for Englishmen have intro- 
duced the word “rector” into the patois of the 
Episcopal Church. This use of the word in 
America is merely a farvenu use. It does not 
belong in the least to the language of the coun- 
try. Parson Gardiner of Trinity Church would 
as soon have called himself the Pope of Rome 
as the rector of any church. 

But for better, for worse, the word has come 
in among American Episcopalians, and is in 
the dictionary as a provincial word used by some 
of them. All sensible Episcopalians know that 
there is no rector in America, and has not been 
since the Revolution. A rector is a person who 
directs the life and work of a parish. In Eng. 
land, where the rector of a parish is, in fact, a 


magistrate to a certain extent and holds power 


under a grant for certain periods, the use of the 
word is as old as Hooker’s time. But in Amer- 
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ica, where every: Episcopal parish controls its 


own affairs, there is no one who directs it, or 


pretends to direct it, except its vestry; and the 


use of the word here is as absurd as the use of 


the sheik or khedive, and this every intelligent 


Episcopalian knows. But they like to imitate 


the ways of the English Church, from which 
they were born; and this is one of those words, 
which is not in their Prayer-book from one end 
to another, which has slipped into use by people 
who only want to make people think that they 
understand the language of old England. 


When, however, you find a Congregational 


church assuming the words “rector” and “rectory,” 
you feel that there is somebody there who does 
not know the history of his own communion, or, 
indeed, the history of the country. And I write 
these words in the half amusement, half rage 
with which I read in a newspaper that somebody 
was married in “the rectory of the South Con- 
gregational Church” in a Western village. Mine 
is the South Congregational Church, and I do. 
not know what we should do to the newspaper 
man who talked about our rectory. I hope we 
should not stone him; but, privately, I will say 
that I think he would deserve to be stoned. 
The minister of any South Congregational 
church in the world ought to know that, what- 
ever else he is, he is not a rector. 
every other Sunday that he is a priest and a 
king, simply in the sense in which all his people 
are priests and kings. I may as well say, in 
passing, that a good sign by which to know 
whether you are in a Congregational church or 
a Presbyterian is the custom of the church in 
which you worship of the offertory. In any 
genuine Congregational church the contribution 
box is offered to the minister in the pulpit, as 
it is offered to every layman in the pews. This 
means, as the reader will see, that the minister 
is exactly one of the people, and that he can con- 
tribute his share to the charities of the church. 
In the Presbyterian church or in the Episcopal 
church the minister tries to think that he is not 
one of the people, but that he is lifted above 
them by some of the mechanism of the Middle 
Ages. 
with great propriety, do not carry the box to 


He says 


The officers of the church, therefore, 


him because they want to humor him in his 


conceit. But the minister of any Congregational 


church knows that he is one of the congregation. 
He knows that at Congregational law and under 
Congregational usage any man in the assembly 
has a right to stand up after the sermon, and 
give his views with regard to it. Simply, he 
knows that he is one of the people, so he expects 
to have the contribution box offered to him; 
and the officers of the church make a mistake 
if they do not meet his expectation. 
EDWARD E, HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... “Under the title, ‘The Larger Syndicate,’ 
in the Register of the 25th, Dr. Hale says: ‘No 
one yet tells us why such a system which works 
well in “a town meeting, where people unite 
for a strong government, which works well in 
the United States, where States unite for strong 
government, should not work well when’ ten” 
railway companies unite or when ten steel 
companies unite.’ Now the ‘system that works 
well’ in the management of the political affairs 
of the town would work well in the management 
of the industrial affairs of a railway, a steel 
factory, a farm, or a compartment house, if 
that system were applied to these things. And 
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it is because ‘that system’ is not applied to 
the industries that, in the present rapid evo- 


Jution of human affairs, we find all the cause of 


our labor troubles. The system of the town 
meeting is democratic because all the people 
unite to choose the conditions by which they 
are to abide. On the contrary, the system of 
the railway is despotic, because the mass of 
those concerned-in it—the employees—have 
nothing to say about the conditions by which 
they are to abide. This country has made 
its progress because of its application of the 
democratic idea in government. The politi- 
cal corruption of these later years is due to the 
influence of our growing industrial despotism. 
To paraphrase an old saying, ‘This country 
cannot endure half democratic and half des- 
potic.’ 

“Very sincerely yours for the Promotion of 
Democracy, JONATHAN C. PIERCE.” 


Trip to Hungary. 


It may interest many of your readers to know 
that Miss M. Lucy Tagart, daughter of the 
Rev. E. Tagart, who first took English aid to the 
Transylvanian Unitarians in 1857, and the Uni- 
tarian Central Pestal Mission Committee of 
England have arranged for an excursion to 
Transylvania, to be present at the opening of the 
new buildings of the Unitarian College at Klau- 
senburg, Transylvania, early in September this 
year. 

The expense from London to Klausenburg 
and back, including hotels, need not exceed $75 
for each person; and doubtless many American 
Unitarians likely to be in Europe at that time 
will be glad to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of visiting our brethren in the distant 
East under such favorable auspices. 


JOHN FRETWELL. 
Provivence, R.I. 


Massachusetts Indian Association. 


~ Gray’s well-cut epigram— 


“Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise”— 


offers a cup of soothing sweetness to weary 
lips; but, if ignorance involves the shirking of 
duty, bliss may be bought too dear. In Massa- 
chusetts, thank God, the Puritan sense of duty is 
strong. When it is pricked, under all the frills 
‘of business public or private, of cares, amuse- 
ments, social demands, literary or artistic claims, 
it starts to life and action. But the arrow to 
reach it must be well feathered with knowledge 
and weighted with facts. 

The Massachusetts Indian Association, which 
has done good work for twenty years in teaching 
Indians and making their case understood, has 
now opened a bureau of information in Room 84, 
Albion Building, 1 Beacon Street, where from 
2 to 4 P.M. on Mondays and Thursdays fresh 
and trustworthy news about Indian affairs can 
be obtained, as well as addresses of officers, 
speakers, etc., and where the latest printed 
matter on the subject can be had for sale or 
gift. The directors are sure that; if people only 
knew the admirable qualities waiting develop- 
ment in this much-abused race, the unjust suffer- 
ing they have still to undergo, and the proofs 
they are daily giving of excellent capacity and 
intention, it would be felt a privilege to help 
‘them. They also deeply feel that the claim of 
the Indian upon us as a nation is not merely!one 


of philanthropy, but of reparation. _ Our advan- 
tage has been to their injury. Our wealth has 
caused their destitution, and till very lately 
what they have seen of our civilization has done 
them more harm than good. 

The association hopes that this information 
bureau will help to awaken the latent sense of 
national duty on this point in the souls of Mas- 
sachusetts men and women,—of a duty which 
will “preserve the stars from wrong,” and through 
whose exercise they will newly feel “the most 
ancient heavens” “fresh and strong.” 


Mary E. DEweEy. 
Boston. 


Summer Meetings at Nantucket. 


There are Unitarians at Nantucket always; a 
live, wide-awake local church, gathering together 
a loyal company of the best people in the town 
every Sunday in the year, in the fine old meet- 
ing-house, whose tower is almost the first thing 
seen as one approaches the island from. the sea. 
And every season a considerable number of 
Unitarian families from large cities, ‘off island,” 
come back for a summer’s sojourn to this quaint, 
delightful island of noble traditions. 

It is proposed that this year there shall be 
more Unitarians than ever in Nantucket, at 
least for one week; for a committee has been 
appointed to arrange for a series of summer 
meetings similar to those held at the Isles of 
Shoals. These will be held during the first 
week in July, beginning with Sunday, June 30. 
Details of the program cannot be published yet; 
but attractive speakers will be secured, and a 
varied series of sessions arranged. Of course, 
as at the Shoals meetings, care will be taken not 
to crowd a week overmuch with intellectual 
dissipation. The charm of social intercourse 
and the restfulness of tranquil hours beside the 
sea are part of the inspiration of these summer 
conferences, with yet an assurance of high 
thought and inspiring suggestion from all 
the\formal meetings that are held in the old 
church. 

The Ocean House, conveniently situated and 
excellently kept, will be the headquarters of the 
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meetings, reduced terms having been secured for 
the week. Particulars regarding these details 
will be published a little later. The Committee 
of Arrangements consists of Mr. Charles W. 
Clifford of New Bedford, Mr. Job C. Tripp of 
Fairhaven, Rev. A. R. Hussey of Taunton, Rev. 
G. W. Kent of Providence, Rev. J. M. Wilson 
of Fall River, Rev. J. F. Meyer of Nantucket, 
Rev. G. H. Badger, Field Secretary of the As- 
sociation for New England, and Miss Sarah B. 
Williams of Taunton. 

Of the charms of Nantucket in summer, it is 
needless to speak. Situated thirty miles out in 
the ocean, with every wind a “sea breeze,” yet 
with its waters tempered by the genial south 
stream, it is an ideal refuge from the heat and 
dust which make July so trying on the mainland. 
Its ocean views are of course superb, its interior 
moorlands uniquely picturesque and interesting, 
while the quaint old town itself, filled with fine 
traditions from a sturdy past, is perhaps the 
greatest charm of all. Hardly a more ideal 
place for a summer gathering of our people 
could be selected. — 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secre of the Young eons Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours g to 1, reports or notices should 
be sent to her. ] 


NOTES, 


Miss Eliza S. Austin of Salem, Mass., has 
kindly consented to take Miss Emma R. Ross’s 
place as president of the “Holiday Fair.” Miss 
Ross has resigned, as she is not to be in Boston 
next winter. Miss Austin will be at the Union 
headquarters, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Mon- 


.days, from eleven to one o’clock, to meet any who 


may wish to see her in regard to the fair. All 
letters should be addressed to her at 25 Beacon 
Street. 

The union at Scituate, Mass., has joined the 
National Union this week. The secretary is 
Mr. John Prouty, Scituate, Mass. 

On the evening of April 28 Mr. Roland W. 
Boyden spoke to the Revere Guild on “Uni- 
tarians.” The audience enjoyed Mr. Boyden 
very much. 


OLD-FASHIONED JOYS. 


built from the 


is destroyed. 


farmers. 


Nothing is used but hickory. 
backs, sides, and seats are platted by hand, of the 
inner growth hickory bark, which can be stripped 
from the tree only at certain seasons. 
of far greater strength than any other seating 
material, and is used for harness straps by many 


a “Nature unadorned is the most adorned of all.” 
Y You get nature unadorned in our Hickory furniture, 


strongest of our native woods, and 


chemically treated, so that all germ and insect life 


The woven 


This bark is 


In Old Hickory we now make furniture for 


‘every room in the house. It is inexpensive to buy, 
lasts a century in use, and has no end of character and distinction. 

Own one or two pieces, at least, before the supply of good hickory is 
exhausted. The cost is next to nothing. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Nominating Committee presents the fol- 
lowing list for the annual election: president, 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton; vice-president, Mr. 
John H. Holmes; secretary, Miss Rebecca D. 
Homer; treasurer, Mr. Henry E. Stillings ; direc- 
tors to serve for three years, Rev. Earl M. 


Wilbur, Meadville, Pa., Mr. Roger S. Forbes, | - 
fact that nothing is to be destroyed. The snarl- 


Mr. Thomas M. Killick, Revere, Mass. Accord- 
ing to the constitution this list is only a sugges- 
tion, and nominations for any office are in order 
from the floor. 

TOPIC. 


Topic for May 19 (Peace Sunday), “How can 
we help to bring Peace to the World?” Zech. 
iv.6; Luke vi. 35. 


QUOTATIONS. 


“Conquer your foe by force, you increase his 
enmity; conquer by love, and you will reap no 
after sorrow.” —Buddha. 


“Check an impulse of revenge to-day, and, Io, 
like the warm south wind, soft and far-reaching, 
a wave of added gentleness sweeps over the 
broad plain of life, and all mankind is made 
better for the act.” 


“He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antagonist 
is our helper.” —Aurke. 


How CAN WE HELP TO BRING PEACE TO THE. 
WORLD? 


BY G, W. KENT. 


Here we are looking to one of the greatest 
and noblest achievements of which our human- 
kind is capable. To bring peace to the world 
really means to bring mankind up to the high- 
est and divinest manhood possible. 

People talk as if it were simply a matter of 
rooting out certain wicked passions and ceasing 
to do certain evil deeds. 

There is no such radical and easy process of 
establishing peace. There is nothing to be 
rooted out. The passions and powers in men 
that occasion war are every one essential to his 
manful and complete development, and he is 
not going to uproot one of them. See how 
peace went out of the world if you want to see 
how peace is to be attained in it, 

It was not man that turned the peace of the 
world to conflict. It was God, in his creative 
way of evolution. Ages before man existed, we 
have the evidence of fossil tooth and claw, of 
sting and poison-fang, of bristling mane and 
armor-plate, that strife and slaughter were com- 
mon among the creatures of the earth. The 
very plants made war upon each other. 

Only at the lowest beginnings of life was 
there peace. 


and will in his creatures, he taught them to 
fight their way. Just as in struggle with heat 


and cold, and hunger and thirst, were laid the'} 


firm and deep foundations of physical fitness 
for all future growth, so in the strife with one 
another were built the rough and strong founda- 
tions of courage, fortitude, and will upon which 
all the nobler fabric of character could be 
reared. 

God wanted first a creature that could stand 
and strike hard, and endure pain and face death 
undauntedly, so that in that creature he might 
unfold the qualities of mercy, justice, generos- 
ity, and tenderness. 


He created the fighting power because it was! 


to ripen into the heroism of righteousness. He 
bred the savage obstinacy because it was to 
become a steadfast will for truth and right. He 
taught the cruel cunning because it was. to 
grow to gracious wisdom. He implanted the 
wild lusts and ferocities because they were to 
become the holy passions of love and faithful- 
ness and earnestness. 

In the nest of the bird and the lair of the 
wild beast and the cave of savage man, God 


began, by his creature’s instinct of affection) 
for its young, to tame this wildness, to ennoble’ 


this rude strength of will, to teach a wonder- 


As soon as God began to unfold } 
activity, strength, courage, skill, intelligence, } 
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ful and beautiful self-mastery to these tremen- 
dous, waning powers. 

And the great achievement was begun of 
creating peace and good will in a world that 
had first been made strong in care of self and 
assertion of will and force of character. 

The greatness of the achievement lies in the 


ing wolf becomes the faithful dog; but nothing 
the wolf acquired of strength, cunning, ferocity, 
pertinacity, is lost tothe dog. The dog learns 
to master all these forces with a spirit of gentle- 
ness and truth. And the strength remains, 
the cunning becomes a fine intelligence, the 
ferocity becomes a dauntless courage, the per- 
tinacity becomes a grand fidelity. 

So men are to achieve good will and peace. 
Not by degenerating into nice, soft, timid, 
harmless jelly-fish; not by the destruction of 
any forceful quality they have acquired; but 
by the development of nobly controlling, 
sweetening powers that shall make the old 
strength sublime, the old passion divine, the 
old wilfulness a will indomitable for the just, 
the generous, the good. The world gave up 
its peace when the creature grew to something 


fhigher than.a sponge or clam. The world will 


gain an infinitely worthier peace when men, 
the aeons bravest, skilfullest that ever lived, 
shall add to that the incorruptibility of justice, 
the manliness of self-control, the Christliness 
of sympathy. 

How are we to help bring peace into the 
world then? Simply by everything that our 
word arid attitude and conduct can contribute 
to the supremacy of fair-dealing and generous 
feeling in our own and our country’s affairs. 

The specific means of international peace may 
be-courts of arbitration; but the willingness, the 
consent to arbitrate, will only come from the 
spirit of fair play and chivalrous good will in the 
people concerned. 

While strong nations are no better than 
bullies, what good can arbitration do? While 
the people’s instant recourse in times of dis- 
agreement is to anger and hatred, how can war 
be averted ? 

Let us help our people, our public opinion, to 
make the sense of justice master of the greed of 
gain. Let us help it to have a splendid temper 
against wrong and insult, and to have a yet 
more splendid control of that temper. Let us 
help it to a noble wisdom that shall see farther 
than low cunning. Ours is one of the strongest 
nations upon earth. It is ruled by public opin- 
jon. Wecommon people can do more than in 
any other way by our influence in making pub- 
lic opinion. Here, probably, is our best oppor- 
tunity to help the cause of Peace on Earth, 
herein our chance to set this strong one among 
the nations of the world on the side of inter- 
national honesty, forbearance, and good will. 


Che Sunday School. 


An instance has been brought to my attention| 
where one of the publications of the Sunday 
School Society serves an admirable purpose in 
a Workingman’s College. I refer to “Citizen 
and Neighbor” by Rev. Charles F. Dole. The 
members of this organization are intending to 
use a great many copies of the book as a basis 
for debates, essays, and consultations. It is not 
every day that a Sunday School Society manual 
is wanted for such an object. The plan not. 
only illustrates the value of the book itself for 
general purposes, but it throws light on the in- 
creasing scope of religious and moral teaching. 


‘The church of the twentieth century will have! 


regard to citizenship. It will deal somewhat! 


with those matters which run out into the civic 


and social welfare of communities. The cloister 
type of training is fast disappearing. Character 
is the great end and aim of our best Sunday-' 
school instruction. 

The above fact leads me to think again, as I 
have so often, with regard to new phases of 


‘Sunday-school instruction. Whatis likely to be. 


the forward movement in Sunday-school work 
the present century? I should like to see this 
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department of organized ‘religion guarded and 
developed for the young men and young women, 
and.also for adults: Here is where the Roman 
Catholic Church is correct, in arguing that our 
public school system cannot consistently in- 
clude religious or doctrinal training. But, as 
the Roman Catholics believe thoroughly in the 
great need of religious training, they endeavor to 
supply this deficiency in one way or another. 
Parochial schools are not the necessary logical 
reply to the situation. Protestants must turn to 
the home and to the Sunday-school. But I am 
aiming at this idea,—the educational part of 
religion should extend beyond childhood into 
mature life. However satisfactory a church ser- 
vice in the forenoon may be, it does not attempt 
the tuition and instruction so often needed. I 
find in the Christéan Zzfe of London an edi- 
torial referring to what the Quakers have been 
doing. They are, evidently, awake to the de- 
mands of the time. The editor says: “How 


striking was that new @eparture taken some ~ 


years ago by the Quakers in their establishment 
of a Sunday-schoo) for adults. Their ‘Friends’ 


First Day School Association’ had last year _ 


twenty-eight thousand adult members enrolled, 
considerably more then the members of the 
Society of Friends itself. The work is social, 
educational, spiritual, and not conducted for 
proselyting, though a certain number of those 
taught are naturally drawn through the schools 
into closer religious fellowship with © the 
Quakers.” 

How is this great demand to be met which 
now arises everywhere,— the demand for an ac- 
curate knowledge of the Bible, a comparative 
acquaintance with creeds, a general view of his- 
toric Christianity, which are vital matters in 
civilization and character? The ministers ob- 
tain this knowledge in the theological schools or 
from their libraries; but how fares it with the 
layman? If he does not acquire some knowl- 
edge of this kind, his mental, moral, and re- 
ligious outlook is limited. He is also, without 
such supplies, an inadequate factor in the de- 
velopment of human affairs. We are deploring 
the lack of ethical strength and high ideals: this 
cannot be supplied by purely intellectual train- 
ing. The powers that make for righteous- 
ness in our country must be fed by sources that 
lie back in the religion of Jesus. To accom- 
plish this end, why should not the church give 
more heed to what is called the educational side 
of religion? Why cannot adults be grouped to- 
gether for studies and consultations similar to 
the Quakers mentioned above? Iam not think- 
ing now of academic courses. It would be use- 
less to entertain such an idea, which is wholly 
aside from the true object in view. We must 
meet that want which the Puritans met in their 
day, the Roman Catholics meet in their own 
way, which thoughtful people do for themselves. 
The best channel for bringing about the largest 
results is the church, 


Our Unitarian Sunday-school in Lincoln, 
Neb., is reported to me by the superintendent, 
Prof. Fossler, as most flourishing. The mem- 
bers have laid down the familiar platform, which 
begins, “In the love of truth,” etc.,—a declaration 
which is made with great-heartedness by young 
and old. The whole spirit of this Sunday- 
school seems to be enthusiastic, and an invita- 
tion is extended to Eastern friends to call and 
see for themselves. A contribution was recently 
voted to the funds of Avery Other Sunday. Mr. 
Marsh, the minister of the Unitarian church in 
Lincoln, is fortunate in being located in the 


same town with the University of Nebraska,’ 


from whence he draws many valuable workers 
in the Sunday-school. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
hold its usual Anniversary Meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 23, 2 P.M., at King’s Chapel. 
cellent programme has been prepared, the details 
of which will be found in the advertising column 
of the Register.. The speakers will be Rev. 


| Messrs. Forbes, Judy, De Normandie, and Rev. 


Miss Hultin. Meetings of this'kind held under 
Sunday-schoo] auspices are of value to many 
others besides teachers and superintendents. 
Any one listening to the thoughtful addresses 
mist receive increased ‘respect’ for the standards 
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and methods of work in the Unitarian Sunday- 
schools.. Any one. sharing in the sentiment of 


such gatherings must obtain enlarged ideas as 
to the self-sacrifice and devotion of the average 
Sunday-school teacher. Very many criticise the 


Sunday-school who are thinking of conditions. 


that are outgrown. They have not made them- 
selves acquainted with the modern Sunday- 
school. I venture to say that one great remedy 
for scepticism in this quarter would be personal 
visitations. If that cannot be done, then attend- 
ance on a meeting such as this to be held in 
King’s Chapel. 


The Western Sunday School Society will hold 
its annual meeting Thursday, May 16, at St. 
Louis. Iam right glad to find the name of our 
valiant associate, Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, on 
the programme. The general subjectis “Teach- 
ing Rational Religion in the Sunday-school,” a 
paper to be read by Rev. George Ht. Thayer of 
Cincinnati. Mr. Pulsford leads in the discussion. 
Among the matters coming up for consideration 
will be the question of increasing the number of 
directors of this Western society from twelve to 
fifteen, and also a discussion of the plans for the 
ensuing year. I regret I shall not be able to 
attend in person, but Mr. Pulsford will be the 
representative of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, and through him we send hearty greet- 
ings and good wishes. 


The system of Attendance Cards recently put 
out by the Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
been favorably received. Wherever the plan 
has been well tried, it has proved satisfactory. 
The series of cards is divided into three courses, 
and that of Whitsuntide now comes into use. 
Sunday-schools will remember that the’ Sunday 
School Society is very happy to furnish, without 
cost, a sample set of the entire course for the 
year, and all information as to material and 
prices. ‘Teachers’ leaflets explain fully the 
working of the system. — 


I remind Sunday-schools again that there are 
four excellent services for Flower Sunday or 
Children's Sunday which can be ordered of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. These are the ones, that proved 
so popular in 1892, 1893, 1894, 1898. Samples 
sent to any one on request. I think Flower 
Sunday is one of the most significant calendar 
days inthe church. Everything is so beautiful 
and cheerful in the setting. The fresh flowers, 
bright songs; happy children, together with 
genial influences of opening summer, tend to 
create a sense of joy in the most indifferent 
spectator. If Easter Sunday seems to indicate 
the renewal of Nature, I think Children’s Sun- 
day is a greater symbol of the renewal of human 
life. We seem to see the younger generation 
moving forward with its waving banners. New 
life, larger life, comes streaming in upon the 
world. It comes with singing and gladness. 
A Children’s Sunday spectacle in the church 
confirms our faith in the renewal of goodness 
and hope from generation to generation. 
EpwarpD A. Horton, 


Religious Intelligence. 
Meetings. 


Ministers’ Monday Club.—Next meeting 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on May 13 at 
10.30 A.M. Rev. C. T. Canfield will preside. 
Rev. James Sallaway will givea paper on “What 
I saw in Egypt.” The public is invited. 


Conferences. 


Channing Conference.— The seventieth 
session was held in the Westminster Church, 
Providence, on the evening of April 30 with a 
sermon on “Immortality” by Rev. A. L. Hud- 
son of Buffalo, N.Y. The conference resumed 
its session with a business meeting. beginning at 
9.30, Job C. Tripp, president of the conference, 


presiding. Routine reports were made by: the 


secretary, Rev. John M. Wilson, and the ‘treas- 


‘ 
7? 


urer, Charles H. Sheldon, the latter showing 


a balance of $344.43 in the treasury. The report | 


of the committee on church work contained a 
recommendation that the sum of $250 be ap- 
propriated to assist in defraying the expense of 
removing the chapel at Vineyard Haven from 
its present location to a more accessible site in 
that town. Reports were received from some 
of the Women’s Alliances connected with the 
conference. 

A vote was passed accepting the invitation of 
the Unitarian society at Brooklyn, Conn., to 
hold the October meeting of the conference 
with that society ; and it was also voted that the 


board of trustees, a body of officers which‘has | 


lapsed within the past few years, be restored. 

Rev. George W. Kent spoke briefly, emphasiz- 
ing the need for the Channing Conference giving 
its missionary work over to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. No action was taken in the 
matter at this time, though it is considered 
probable that the course suggested will be 
followed. : : 

The program of the morning was then carried 
out, Mrs. Ellis Peterson of Boston describing a 
visit to Mr. Dukes and Mr. Gibson, missionaries 
in the South, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot following 
along the same lines. : 

Rev. James Eells of the First Church, Boston, 
read a scholarly essay upon “The Development 
of Sonship,” one of his op thoughts being 
that only as man is conscious of his sonship can 
God be a father to him, just as an architect 
cannot be a real architect until the structure he 
has dreamed of is built and just as the sculptor 
cannot be a real sculptor until his ideal is 
shown in the marble. : 

The morning session closed with a devotional 
meeting, conducted by Rev. Charles H. Porter 
of Newport; and at one o’clock a collation was 
served. ; . 

The business was continued at 2 o’clock, 
when the Nominating Committee reported the 
list of officers for the ensuing year, as follows: 
president, Job C. Tripp of Fairhaven, Mass.; 
vice-president, Oliver Prescott of New Bedford; 
treasurer, Charles H. Sheldon of Provi- 
dence; secretary, Rev. John M. Wilson of Fall 
River, Mass.; trustees, the above officers. and 
Mrs. B. R. Phelon of Providence and Nathan 
Newbury of Taunton. The report, presented 
by Rev. A. R. Hussey, was accepted; and the 
secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for 
the officers, who were thus elected. 

Capt. Gilbert Smith was added as an advisory 
member of the board of trustees, to act in the 
matter of the Vineyard Haven chapel. Votes 
of thanks to the Westminster Church for its 
kindly entertainment and hospitality, and to the 
speakers who addressed the conference, were ex- 
tended. 

The rest of the afternoon session was devoted 
to the Channing Conference Sunday School 
Union, of which Rev. Alfred R. Hussey is presi- 
dent. The meeting began with a praise service, 
conducted by Rev. A.M. Lord. Then followed 
interesting addresses on “‘Sunday-school Es- 
sentials” by three Sunday-school superintend- 
ents, William C. Gray of Fall River, Job. C. 
Tripp of Fairhaven, Henry D. Sharpe of 
Providence. After a discussion of the ideas 
advanced by these speakers the conference 
adjourned. _ 


Worcester Conference —On the evening 
of Wednesday, May 15, and the 16th, the 
Worcester Conference will meet with the Unita- 
rian church in Northboro. The following pro- 
gram has been arranged: Wednesday, 7.30 
P.M., public worship. Preacher, Rev. John 
Snyder, Wellesley Hills. Thursday, 9.30 a.M., 
devotional service, Rev. G. M. Bartol, D.D. 
11 A.M. address, “The Religious Training of 
our Young People,” Jonathan Smith, Esq., 
Clinton. The above topic will be discussed by 
Rev. F. J. Gauld, Leominster, Rev. William 
I.. Lawrance, Winchester, and Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, Upton, as follows: first, through the 
Sunday-school; second, through church attend- 
ance; third, through classes and conference 


with the minister. The closing address will be |’ 
delivered by Dr. A. F,. Chamberlain, Clark} 


University, Worcester. 
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Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon service 
on Wednesday, May 15, will be conducted by 
Rey. Francis Tiffany of Cambridge. 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches haS 
invited Rev. Charles W. Wendte to take charge 
of the work at the Parker Memorial Church. It 
is hoped that Mr. Wendte will undertake this 
mission, and make the Memorial Church the 
centre of a work worthy of its name and inheri- 
tance. 


Wedding Gifts 


Visitors will find in the glass exhibit on main 
floor the new, superb specimens of the rich cut 
Diamond Finish glass, none finer produced in 
the world. All values, from $2 up to the very 


costly specimens, in single pieces or full table 
services. Also rich color and gold Carlsbad 
Glass. 

In the Lamp Department will be seen an 
extensive display, from the ordinary to the ex- 
(Gallery floor.) 


Dinner Set Department (3d floor). 
portations, including Minton, Cauldon, Wedg- 
wood, Royal Worcester, and Haviland. Al- 
ways on hand the best examples of American 
pottery. Extensive line to choose from. All 
values, from the ordinary every-day set to the 


pensive ones. 


New im- 


most expensive porcelain services. 


Seashore and Country House outfits in 
Crockery, Glass and Lamps in attractive 
lines from the low cost up. 

Pottery Art Room (3d floor). Handsome 
Porcelain Plates, in dozens for presentations, 
from $5 to $500 per dozen. Also an extensive 
exhibit of choice Bric-a-Brac. 

Jardinieres for decorative plants, with pedes- 
tals and without, all sizes, colors, and values. 
Piazza Seats. Old Blue Canton China and 

Minton. Useful also in the vestibule and 

hall to support jardinieres; not affected’ by 

sun, wet, heat, or frost. Price $9 up. 

Importation orders for High-Class China from 
the best makers, for sets or single dozens of 
plates, with monogram or initial (3 or 4 months 
required). 

Historical Plates.—New subjects recently 
added, making 44 in all, Wedgwood old blue. 


Never was our stock larger, more valuable 
and comprehensive at this season than now. 
One price marked in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


(Seven Floors), 


120 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, 


CORNER FEDERAL. 
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Cleveland, Ohio.—Unity, Rev. M. O. Si- 
mons: The treasurer’s report for the year shows 
increased expenditures and prompt and gener- 
ous response from contributors, resulting in 
deserved financial success. Pew rents, collec- 
tions, and special subscriptions for the year, have 
all increased. 


Concord, N.H.— Rev. L. H. Buckshorn: 
On Easter Sunday, interesting services were 
held morning and evening and the church was 
made beautiful with palms and lilies. The an- 
nual contribution to the American Unitarian 
Association was taken in the morning, and the 
Sunday-school sent its usual Easter offering to 
the “Children’s Mission” in Boston. The forty- 
second annual “May Party” was held on the 
afternoon and evening of April 29, and was a 
most delightful and successful affair. No other 
gathering during the year brings together so 
many children, and they made a pretty picture 
during their march and the dance of the little 
May Queen and her subjects around the May- 
pole. The annual meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance has just closed this season’s work, 
and the meetings of the past winter have been 
very helpful and interesting. In the Sunday 
School we are using the series of lessons “Great 
Passages from the Bible” in the intermediate 
and advanced grades, and both teachers and 
scholars express themselves as pleased with the 
variety and interest of this series. 


Danvers, Mass.—Unity Chapel, Rev. K. E. 
Evans: During the week—April 28 to May 5— 
special missionary services were carried on in 
this vicinity by the pastor, under the auspices of 
the American Unitarian Association. Eight 
evening meetings were held: two each at Mid- 
dleton, Topsfield, and Wenham, and one each at 
W. Peabody and Putnamville. The speakers in- 
cluded the pastor, Rev. Messrs. Bulkeley, Man- 
chester, and Littlefield of the local Essex Con- 
ference, Rev. George Badger, and Rev. Edson 
Reifsnider of the local Universalist church. 
Except in the case of Middleton, where there is 
a dormant liberal movement, the motif of the 
meetings was simply to add our positive message 
for the broadening and uplifting of the religious 
life of the community. The general subjects 
treated were “Our Thought of God,” “The Mis- 
sion of Jesus,” “Salvation by Character.” The 
services were held in chapels, school-houses, town 
halls, and, though the attendance varied, seemed 
so be of much interest and, it is hoped, of much 
positive good. Quite a little “liberal” literature 
was distributed. Especial effort was made to 
reach those in the back districts. The society 
received an Easter present of $50 from the 
daughter of a former pastor to aid in repairs on 
the church, etc. The usual “Memorial” service 
will be held the evening of May 26. The local 
Post, Relief Corps, and Camp Sons of Veterans 
will attend. Rev. George D. Latimer of Salem 
is to be the speaker. 


Marlboro, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
in Marlboro and the Unitarian denomination at 
large met with a real loss in the death of Fred- 
erick A. Hartshorn, who died suddenly of apo- 
plexy on April 29. Although only forty-six 
years of age, Mr. Hartshorn had identified him- 
self with so many good causes and put so many 
people in his debt that his going seems pecul- 
iarly afflictive and hard to reconcile. He was 
one of those Unitarians who took in the larger 
field of denominational activities, and believed 
as thoroughly in all the hopes and plans of its 
leaders as in the usefulness of the local church. 
‘Ever ready to give, he was equally ready to 
work, grudging no time or thought which could 
be asked of him. Such men are the mainstay of 
the ministry, a shining example to the youth of 
our time. Those who attended the session in 
the Worcester Conference which was held in 
Marlboro a year ago will remember the zealous, 
hearty co-operation of Mr. Hartshorn, who 
more than any one else perhaps contributed to 
its success. The inspiring influence, the helpful 
memory, remain. The warm-hearted and capa- 
ble helper in the work will long be missed. 


Revere, Mass.—Rev. Charles W. Casson: 
The annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church showed the society to be in a prosper- 


ous condition. During Mr. Casson’s pastorate 
of a year and a half, much progress has been 
made, and a new impetus given to all depart- 
ments of church work. Congregations have 
greatly increased. Twenty new members have 
been added to the society. Contributions have 
increased thirty per cent. The Sunday-school 
has doubled in attendance, and been thoroughly 
systematized, a fine orchestra of six pieces 
organized, and a Young People’s Guild of 
seventy members formed. The coming year 
is entered on with every prospect of continued 
and increased success. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—Unity Church: His 
last sermon as pastor of Unity Church was 
preached by Rev. R. S. Loring on Easter Sun- 
day. The following day he left for the East, 
expecting to start for Europe at thé end of 
the week. The four years he has spent among 
us have been years of struggle, attended by a 
gradual growth in numbers and an increase 
of activity in church-work. His successor, 
Rev. J. H. Jones, late of Providence, R.I., is 
expected to enter upon his duties the first 
Sunday in May. Meanwhile the pulpit will 
be supplied. The second Sunday in April we 
had the pleasure of hearing Rev. Emeline 
Harrington of Hayward, Wis., who returned 
from Oxford, England, last fall. Mr. Loring’s 
departure is a source of regret both in the 
church and community; but all rejoice that 
he has the pleasant prospect of a ‘Ce study 
and travel abroad. Unity Church is deeply 
indebted for the untiring energy and the ability 
shown by its pastor. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—First Unitarian 
Church: During the absence of Rev. P. S. 
Thacher, who has been in Needham, Mass., 
making arrangements to leave there for his new 
undertaking in this city, Rev. David Utter has 
conducted services. He preached in the theatre 
to 650 people. Mr. Thacher has aroused great 
enthusiasm, and it is expected a church will 
be built in the near future. 


Toledo, Ohio— Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A. G. Jennings: The annual meeting was 
held April 29 at the church parlors, Mr. H. W. 
Ashley, president of the board of trustees, in 
the chair. The minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing were read by the secretary, Mr. M. L. 
Crowell. Reports from the financial agent and 
treasurer, Messrs. J. B. Freeman and James 
Melvin, were read. These reports indicated a 
prosperous financial year; yet, owing to several 
deaths and removals from the city, with some 
extraordinary expenses, a deficit of about $700 
was reported. This was for the most part 
promptly contributed in sums from “the widow’s 
mite” to amounts ranging from $25 to $50. 
The financial difficulty adjusted, the society pro- 
ceeded with its election of officers. The follow- 
ing board of nine trustees was chosen: Mrs. 
F. L. Geddes, Mrs. H. J. Reidenour, Mrs. Sarah 
A. Bissell, H. W. Ashley, James Melvin, C. A. 
Seiders, D. H. Bothwell, R. T. Thorp, and 
V. G. Curtis. Mrs. J. B. Freeman was re- 
elected financial agent. 

Rumor had been abroad that trouble existed 
in the church, and it was thought an attempt at 
this meeting would be made to secure a change 
of ministers. This having been reported to Mr. 
Jennings, who was. the founder of the church, 
and had been its minister for fourteen years, 
he promptly declined a re-election, asking that 
his connection with the church be terminated 
June 12. 

This caused some debate; and a secret ballot 
was ordered, to give every one an opportunity to 
vote his or her mind. The ballot was taken, 
which resulted in such an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of Mr. Jennings that he was com- 
pelled to withdraw his objections in regard to 
being a candidate. He was therefore declared 
elected almost unanimously. 

This was the largest and most representative 
business meeting ever held in the church. Mr. 
A. L. Mills and Mr. James Melvin were then 
instructed to inform Mr. Jennings of the action 
of the meeting, After a short address by the 
pastor the meeting then adjourned. 
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Upton: (West), Mass.—During the winter 
season several innovations in the work of the 
Unitarian church here have been introduced, 
with great success. A series of special services 
were held during Lent, and were conducted by 
the following out-of-town clergymen: Rev. E. W. 
Whitney of Milford, Rev. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington, Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt of Wollaston, Rev. A. W. Lit- 
tlefield of Fitchburg, and Rev. Charles E. St. 
John of Boston. These services were heartily 
appreciated by the townspeople, every sermon 
being helpful and inspiring. Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, the pastor of the church, gave a course 
of lectures on Sunday evenings in March, ex- 
plaining the beliefs of the Church and the mean- 
ing of church membership. The following sub- 
jects, “God,” “The Leadership of Christ,” 
“The Bible,” and “Immortality,” were discussed 
in a most interesting and instructive manner. 
As a result, several new members united with 
the church by receiving the right hand of fellow- 
ship on Easter Sunday. The morning service 
on that day was largely attended, as was the 
Sunday-school concert in the evening. A Cen- 


tury Club, for boys over twelve years, has been » 


formed by the pastor of the church, and is ina 
most flourishing condition. Meetings of the club 
are held every Sunday afternoon in the vestry 
of the church, 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent “a contribution for mission- 
ary uses to the treasurer of the Association for 
two successive years,” the last having been 
placed in his hands “on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming annual 
meeting “by the persons of its minister and two 
additional lay delegates.” If any omissions are 
discovered in the list or any society fails to re- 
ceive blank credentials, it is desirable that no- 
tice should be sent to me without delay. 


CHARLES E. St. JoHN, Sec’y. 


Albany, N.Y. Unity Church, Allston, 
Alton, Il Norfolk Unitarian Church, 
Amherst, Mass Dorchester. 

Andover, N.H. Unitarian Church, Roslin- 
Andover, North, Mass. e. 

Ann Arbor Mich. Brattleboro, Vt. 

Arlington, Mass. Brewster, Mass, 

Ashby, Mass. Bridgewater, Mass. 

Athol, Mass. :— Bridgewater, East, Mass. 


Bridgewater, West, Mass. 


Second Unitarian Society. Brockton, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. Brookfield, Mass. 
Augusta, Brookline, Mass. :— 
Ayer, Mass. First Parish. 
Baltimore, Md. Second Unitarian Society. 
pangor, e. Brooklyn, Conn, 
Bar Harbor, Me. Brooklyn, N.Y.:— 
Barnstable, Mass. First Unitarian Society. 

arre, Mass. Second Unitarian Society. 
Bath, N.H. Third Unitarian Society. 
Bedford, Mass Fo Unitarian Society. 
Belfast, Me. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Belmont, Mass. Church of Our Father. 
Berkeley, Cal. Parkside Unitarian Society. 
Berlin, Mass. Burlington, Vt. 
Bernardston, Mass. Calais, Me. 
Beverly, Mass. Cambridge, Mass. :— 
Billerica, Mass. First Parish. 
Bolton, Mass. Third Cong’! Society. 
Boston, Mass. :— Canton, Mass. 

First Parish, Dorchester. Castine, Me. 

First Church. Charleston, S.C. 

First Religious Society, Charlestown, N.H. 

Roxbury. Chelmsford, ‘Mass. 


Second Church. Chelsea, Mass. 


King’s Chapel. Chicago, Ill. :— 
First Parish, West Rox- First Unitarian Society. 
bi Unity Church. 


ury. 
Arlington Street Church, 
First Parish, Brighton. 
First Congregational So- 
ciety, 
Third 


Third Unitarian Church. 
All Souls’ Church. 
; u Chicopee, Mass. 
amaica Plain. _ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
eligious Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dorchester. Clinton, Mass. 
Harvard Church, Charles- Cohasset, Mass. 
towns: | Colorado Springs, Col.’ 
Hawes Unitarian _Cong’l Concord, Mass. 
Church, South Boston. Concord, N.H. 
Bulfinch Place Church. Dallas, Tex. 
South Cong’l Church. Danvers, Mass. 
Church of the Disciples. Davenport, Ia. 
Church _of Our Father, Dedham, Mass, 
East Boston. Deerfield, Mass. 
All Souls’ Church, Rox- Denver, Col. 
bury. Des Moines, Ia. 
Christ Church,Dorchester. Dighton, Mass, 


Church of the Unity, Ne- Dover, Mass. 
Neonat ‘ Dover, N.H. 
ew South Church. Dublin, N.H. 


4 
4 
4 
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Duxbi Mass.. 
Ratae orth, Mass. 


e 
» Me. 


ramingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 


_ Gloucester, Mass. 


Gouldsboro, West, Me. 
Gouverneur, N. y. 
m, Mass. 


Greenfi ass. 

ae Mass. 
ackensack, N.J. 

Hi , Conn, 


” Mass 
Haverhill Mass. 
elena, Mont. 


Hing’ 
First Parish 
Second Parish. 
Third eee *l Society. 


Ho: 
Hope Me Rtg 
Hubbardston, Mass. 


Medford, Mass. 
Le eh Tenn. 
Mass. 


ontreal, 
Nantucket, Mass, 

ashua, N.H. 
Natick, M 


2 


ew Re ceeecdy N.Y. 
Newburg, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass, 


ious Soc’y. 

oles 
Society at Nuwes Centre. 
aga at West Newton. 

New York, N.Y.:— 

Church ef oe Souls. 
‘hurch of the Messiah. 
Lenox Avenue Church. 

N ante Mass. ; 
Second Congregational 
Church. 

Society at Florence. 

Northboro, los 

Northfi : 


saic, 
Peabody, 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Peterboro, Te 
Petersham, Mas: 
Philadelphia, a — 
First Unitarian Church. 
Unitarian a Society, of Ger- 
Ss pra ¢ on ‘den Society. 
pring Gar en 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Portl: land, Me. :— 
First Parish. 


Providence, R. ic 
First Cong’l Church. 

Quincy, Mass.:— 

First Cong’! Society. 

Wollaston Unitar’n Soe’y, 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 

Revere, Mass, :— 

First Unitarian Society. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Sade) N.J. 

Saco, 

St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. John, 'N.B. 

St. Louis, Mo.:— 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass.:— 

First Cong’l Society. 

Second Church, 

North Society. 

Salem, Ore. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Sandwich, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal.:— 


Shirley, Mass. 

Sioux City, Ia. 

Somerville, Mass.:— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Second paterien Society. 
Springfield, M: 

Standish, Me. 

Sterling, Mass. 

Stow, Mass. 

Sturbridge, Mass. 

Sullivan, Me. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 
aunton, Mass, 

Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Topeka, Kan. 

Toronto, Can. 

Trenton, N.Y. 

Troy, N 


Notices. 


1849 


May 22, at 3 o’clock, 


CHILDREN’S MISSION. 


THE Fifty-second Anniversary of the CHILDREN’s 
Mission To THE CHILDREN OF THE DeEsTITUTE will be 
held in Arlington Street Church om Wednesday afternoon, 


1901 


A brief report of the work of the past year will be made 
by the secretary and treasurer. 

Addresses will be made by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
of Cambridge; Rev. James Eells, of the First Church, 
Boston; Rey. John Snyder, of Wellesley Hills; and Rev. 
J. Worsley Austin, of Dedham. “ 

Singing by the Harvard Quartette and by the children of 
the Mission. 

An organ recital from 2.30 until 3 o'clock, 

All interested in children, and in the work of the Mission 
for destitute and neglected children, are cordially invited. 


Wo. H. Baupwin, President. 
CHRISTOPHER R, Etiot, Secretary. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 21, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 
seventy-sixth annual meeting in Boston, at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 21.- There will be three 
sessions. 

9.30 A.M. The President, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D.., will make hisannual address. There will follow the 
usual reports, appointment of committees, election of offi- 
cers, the consideration of all necessary business, the con- 
sideration of resolutions, etc. 

2.30 P.M. All unfinished business will be completed, and 
six brief addresses upon the general subject, “Horzrut 
Asprcts FoR Our Work,” will be delivered as follows: 
Rev. A. M. Judy, “‘Our Work among the Germans of 
the North-west’; Rev. H. C. McDougall, ‘Work in 
Country Districts’; Rev. L. W. Sprague, Helena, 
Mont., 
Population”; Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, “Work in College 
Towns”; Rev. F. C. Southworth, “The Outlook in 
the West”; Rev. F. V. Hawley, “The Value of Closer 
Organization.” 

7.30 P.M. There will be a service of worship conducted 
by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. Thesermon will be 
preached by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. The sing- 
ing will be led by a chorus choir of members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Seventy-fourth Anniversary Meeting, 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 
Thursday, May 23, 1901, at 2 p.m. 


Speakers and Topics. 


Opening remarks by the President, Rev. Epwarp A. 
Horton, followed by 

Twenty-minute addresses : 

Rev. Joun P. Forsss, Brooklyn, N.Y. Subject, “Some 
Plain Facts.” 

Rev. Ipa C. Hurtin, Allston, Mass. Subject, “The 
Need and Scope of Religious Teaching at the Present 
Time.” 

Rey. ArtHuR M. Jupy, Davenport, Ia. Subject, 
“An Experience in making a Sunday School Strong.” 

Rey. James De Normanviz, D.D., Roxbury, Mass. 
Subject, “A Better Understanding of the Bible.” 
_ Mr, O. B. Youne, Organist. 

The public cordially invited. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
' Wednesday, May 22, 1901. 


2pP.m. Second Church Chapel, Copley Square. 

Business meeting ; election of officers; presentation of 
fraternal delegates ; social reunion. 

7.30 P.M. Second Church. 
Subject: Loyalty. 

“Of Youth to Unitarianism.”” 
INGHAM. 

“Of a Union to its Church.” 
Danvers, Mass. 

“Of the National Union to the Denomination.” Rev- 
Leste W. Spracus, Helena, Mont. 


Chorus of one hundred voices, with Mr. Warren W. 
Adams, director; Prof. O. L. Carter, organist; and Mrs. 
Helen E. H. Wright, soloist. 


The public is invited to both sessions. 


Rey. Pau Revers FrotTH- 


Miss Lena A. GLover, 


i] 


“The Planting of New Churches in Centres of } 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Thursday, May 23, 1901. 


Gen. WILMON W. BLACKMAR will preside. 


Rey. Epwarp Cummrincs, Rev. Frep V. Haw ey, of 
Louisville, Ky., Wm. H. Batpwin, Jr., Esq., of New 
York, Rear-Admiral Rostey D. Evans, Hon, GrorcE 
W. STEPHENS, of Montreal, will speak. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be on sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., Park Street, corner of 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 13, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 

Entire first balcony and front row of second balcony, 
$1.00; remainder of second balcony, 50 cents, for those 
who feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening, 

Speaking will begin at 6.45.0’clock. 

Frep’k W. Porter, Sec’y, 82 Water Street. 


Business Notices. 


Interesting Furniture.— One of the sights of the 
city this week is the exhibition of Old Hickory furniture 
atthe Paine Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street. We 
suggest to our readers that, as hickory wood is becoming 
very scarce, it is a good time to secure one or two pieces of 
this famous furniture, especially in view of the low prices 
at this sale. The shapes are exceedingly comfortable, and 
it is good for a century of service. 


The pottery stores of Boston are among the attractions 
of this metropolis, and many of the fine table services in 
distant cities are supplied here. Fine china and glass are 
reckoned now with books, jewels, and pictures as valuable 
heirlooms for the children and. grandchildren. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment is among the best 
on this continent, and was such fifty years ago when Otis 
Norcross & Co. possessed it. 


‘% The new and elegant Hotel Lenox at Boylston and 
Exeter Streets has already won the hearts of the public of 
Boston ; and the strangers within her gates who sojourn 
there take away the pleasantest impressions of the city on 
their departure. The Lenox has few equals, and no 
superiors, among the first-class hotels of America. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


At Hudson, N.Y., 2oth ult., Elizabeth W., widow of 
Charles H. Coleman, in her eighty-sixth year. 

At Washington, D.C., 28th ult., Harriett D., wife of 
Charles A. Flagg, and daughter-in-law to the late Rev. 
S. B. Flagg, of Grafton. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
Special rooms and all facilities connected, with the 


establishment. 

NOTICE. a one of the finest health resorts in 
Virginia, where is located the only Unita- 

rian church rian church edifice in the State. On street car line, near 

Richmond. Address E, S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


HOUSEKEEPER. 


Pee WANTED as working pon ee. in 
thecountry. Best of references. Address ‘‘M.H 
office of the Christian Register, Boston. 


BACK BAY or WEST END. 

If a private family, without boarders, will 
receive into their home an invalid with attend- 
ant, requiring sunshine, open grate, wholesome 
food, and cleanly surroundings, please address 
“E. J.,” office of Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street: Best references given and required. 


Special eS to Unitarian settlers 
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Weymouth, East, Mass. 
itman, Mass. 
Willimantic, Conn. 
Wilmington Del. 
Wilton, N. 
First ne (Church: 
Liberal Christian Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
wae e. Mass. 
Windsor, 
Winter Harbor: Me. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Wolfeboro, N.H. 
Worcester, Mass. :— 
Second Parish. 
Church of the Unity. 
South peter Society. 
Yarmouth, 
Yonkers, RLY, 


Tyngsboro, Mass. 


ap 
inter. Haren, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, M 
Waverley, Masa 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged .. SPIE - $48,708.01 
Apr. 29. Society in Meadville, ‘Penn. Ree Mion cane 155.00 
29. Sunday-school of Society in Gardner.. 5.75 
29, Sunday-school of First Parish, Brook- 
UNSERE ere ce eee one ere ace 17.10 
29. Unity Church, North Easton, on ac- 
COUNT oes cece eee cae eee eens eee eees 604.52 
29. Society in Brockton 50.00 
29. Society in Bolton... .-+.+seserseeeee ce 8.00 
29. Society in West Bridgewater . 20.00 
29. Society in Needham, additional ‘Gn ‘all 
$42.65) vse cee cee sees cree eees ensenee 7.00 
29. Society in Iowa City, Tass, hap yuan 10.00 
29. Society in Denver, er be AS ee 37.94 
29. Society in Oakland, Cale... ...c scene 75.00 
29. Second Unitarian Society, ‘San gine 
cisco, Cal.. tS ee 20.00 
29. Society in Marblehead. . Suna 8.00 
29, Society in Toledo, Ohio, ‘on account. 10.00 
2g. Society in Pittsburg, Penn.. 5 60.15 
29. Society in Bernardston.. 5 ee 20.00 
29. Church of the Disciples, ‘Boston .. be oe 571.93 
29, First Unitarian Society, Revere......- 5.00 
29. First Congregational ociety, Lexing- 
ton, additional (in all $250.64)...-.... 84.40 
29. Society i in Hyde Park.. a alubtie seen 50.00 
29. Society i in Woburn, on account. mavarsaale 100,00 
29. Society in Peterboro, N.H..........+-- 53.51 
29. Church of the Unity, Neponset, oe 57.67 
29. Society in Panonst ow aiy 4.00 
29. Society in Chelmsford.. prtes aoe 25.50 
29. Society i in Pembroke. ........+0+-.++-+: 5.00 
29. Society in Leicester, additional (in all 
IDS FO) nn on ccissevnene cieris nner cece aneatic 150 
29. a Pe in Reading, additional (in oe 4 
te 26.35 
29. Beaaya in Wayland TUS Ce Ma teeabie 25.00 
29, Society in Barre, eed ce. gu 
$54.15) ++ —— 12.15 
29. Society in “Waverley.. akon 10.00 
29. Friend in Bridgeport, Conn... Mein ahe aistbida'e 1.00 
29. First Unitarian Society, Lowell. .. ah sive 500.00 
29. Society in Vineyard Havens be eR 10.00 
29. Society im Burlington, Vt.. asia: 330.25 
2g. Society in Marietta, Ohio.............- 20,00 
ag. Sunday-school of Society in Nashua, 
29. Sunday school of Society in Yonkers, 
NY ast cieieewe mab sbetehuwses ar crecsseeee 3-02 
29. Society in Marshfield Hills............ 11.50 
30. Unity Church, Allston, Boston........ 10.00 
30. Society in Taunton, additional (in all 
$180.41) oo eves vere eeeeceneeneeeeeeeres 15.00 
30. Society in Fall River.........s++ sss 155.00 
30. Society i in Brattleboro, Vt.. 50.5 
30. Society in Baltimore, Md.. 217.00 
30. Society in Brooklyn, Conn. 22.00 
30. Society i in Fitchburg.. 263.50 


30. Society in Newburg, N. Y. : “additional 


Apr. 30, Channing Church, Dorchester, Boston 
i 30, Wollaston Unitarian | jociety, Quincy... 
30. Sunday-school of Society in ollaston 
30. Society in Littleton, additional (in all 


$100.00). . : ane 
30. Back I Log Club; ‘Littleton. 
30. Society in Petersham, additional (in all 


ns teeee cess ates dae 


$35 
30. Society i in Hav: 


30. First Congregational “Society, Salem, 
ROTTEN wai a cnare'se's 


additional (in all $ 
30. Society in Shirley.. 
30. Society in Canton... 
30., First Unitarian Society, West Newton, 
30. Unitarian Society of Turner’ s Falls, 

Montague...... Reece els tiesis avo.’ 
30. Society in Exeter, N.H....... 
30. Society in Gloucester ........+ 
30. Society in Santa Barbara, cae 
30. Society in Sharon......... 
30. Society in Laconia, N. is 
30. Society in Jackson, ee A 
es pers hee ae 


al pha SRCeTEE so dora abnc PaeIoee 
30. Second Parish, eae BS anciunitn ojemes 
30. Second Congregational Church, North- 
ANION... ccalaaeaaeta stasis lebloereidele 
30. ey danr pchosh of Societyin Burlington, 
30. Society i in Manchester, Tis Ree 
30. Society in Beverly, additional (in all 
sp. Sungayeschool of ener Avenue Uni- 
tarian Church, New York, N 


atesee 10.00 
30. Society in Westwood.. 30.00 
30. po mena of Society i in ‘Louisville, 
4.22 
30. Secigtn in Montpelier, ‘Vt. ‘additional 
(in all $118.10) ....-.+5-. ae 9 106.89 
30. Society in Winchendon ... M4 57.00 
30. Society in West Gouldsboro, Me 2:00 
30. Sunday-school of Society'in Sharon ... 2.60 
30. Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester, 
Boston. . 6.17 
30. Sunday- school of First Parish. “Milton, 10.00 
30. Sunday-school of First Bok, Wal- 
7 mae 4.00 
60,10 
17.cO 
11.00 | 
90.00 
25.00 | 
1.00 | 
30. Society in Memphis, Tenn.. 10.00 
30. Society in Dighton, on accdun 5 1.00 
30. Committee on Lithia Springs Fund, on Z 
11.65 
30. 16.50 
30 
300.00 
30. Society in Winter Harb 50.00 
30. Society in Barnstable, additiona 
Ashe) Iegeemorie 27.05 
30. Society in Bar Harbor, M 2,00 
$59,265.09 


Francis H, Lincotn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Unitarian Church in Old Boston. 


Received since last acknowledgment : — 


ie e Wee “ae eee 
F. Dewey (third. ‘subseri tion)... 

Oi hand toward pee 20; previously acknowl- 

edge Mie ftemeae 


I.00 


nis apa BadeDANG op Mews isiniewian ZINE 
GuidliPer) sts oti ieee eo. lee 32.00 
30. by coed aaa of pit yea ar $24.55 
adelphia, Penn. 307.00 
zo, Society in Pittsfield. 10.00] £20 have been sent to Boston (England). 
30. Rees Unitarian Society, Brooklyn, 
5.00 7 r 
30. Sunday- ‘school of ‘Society in Barnstable, 18,40 L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
30. og ee Unitarian Societ Brooklyn, Boston, Mass. 91 Mount Vernon Street. 
60.00 
30. Society in. Watervi e, ™M 15.00 
30. First Religious Society 
775.65 Rev. James M. Leighton. 
30 , 
erick Frothingham’ 5,00 
30. pay in Houlton, M It seems fitting that the many readers of the 
ae Se eee al 15°! Register should know the high esteem in which 
$30.10) ----. . .50|the late pastor of the Unitarian church in this 
A society in Melrose. i apne city was held, not only by the members of his 
Foi 30: Sule Branch of Women’s National : Pavone at but by all eae lee A 
Ranice savior cients . 10.00 out el ears (0) ev. jame. 
30. Society in Sherborn 10.00 | T ejgh § y a5, J ® Onno? 
corbocdiynd Ozaaa= MMe, biioo eig ton Came among us, a perfect stranger. To- 
30. Society im Scituate.... 15.00] day he is mourned by the entire community. 
30. ep = sal eh Sita oe H. 125.61) He came to fill'a pulpit that had been occupied 
bon Bociety sa: Derby, Cont *36s|by such able Unitarians as Rev. William 
30. Society in Dallas, Texas.. 16.60] Frothingham, Cazneau Palfrey, David Utter, 
20. weep Reddit of Society i in » Wilming- | James J. Bixby, Edward Crowninshield, and 
30; Society in Saco, Me... pea i Savage; and it is due him to say that the 
30. Friend . 100.00 | WE, U 
a Mrs. Fiairic K ey, ‘ios melas: Pil sect the high standard set by his 
‘a ife membership).....-......++ 50.00 0 
30. First Parish, Weston...,... 4tz.00] _ I well remember the first Sunday he preached. 
a eee, Tauern Conn. 310-09 | Before closing his service, he said that he and 
30. Society in Millbury... 4 ee his wife had come among us to live and be one 
“ Seige 2 peep aol 50.00 | of us, and that he wanted to know us all as soon 
30. Society in’ Wellesley Hits. : aoe | a! s possible, and wanted us to know him and his, 
go. Society in Sullivan, Me.,.:......s0.+s 3.00} and he therefore requested us all to remain 


or eaed $2.00, 


THE REFRIGERATOR THAT MADE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FAMOUS 


About one-half the 
Refrigerators 
- sold are : 
“White Mountains”: 
all the trouble 
comes from the 
other half. 


Flues, 
Waste Pipe, 
Ice Chamber, 

Grate and 
sliding § Shelves 
ALL REMOVABLE 
for cleansing. 
Your Choice, Pine 
or Hardwood. 


Sold. everywhere. 
MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N.H. 


Pieces of attrac- 
tive design and 
superior work- 
manship always 
in stock, 


FosTER & Co 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 98 GIRLS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in.x89. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


|Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little as under twelve years of age. On ii 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 


Fe a we ee 
HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mags. 


Wholesome physical, tal, and \. 
mall ‘classe: me phys ysical, mental, and moral conditions. 


ers. The inspiration a personality. 
ead Masters. = ie sa 2,500 BST 
alumni. nike 


circular. Head masters: 
Hoyt Wood A H d), Ph.D. (Li 
Edward Bailey, i cles): Alber 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary or advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B, ENAPP, 8.B,, Duxbury, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER 


Individuel 


Third Session, July 2 to 19, 1901. 
—— SUBJECT: 


The Minister’s Relation to Social. Questions 
Theologians, Economists, Practical Experts. 
Eee, ure rama F 


For circulars, apply to Rev. R. S. Morison, Secretary of 
Divinity Faculty, Cambpigee Mass. pict: 
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after church and let him get acquainted with us 
and we with him. His request was complied 


with, and from that day on he knew us and we | 


knew him; and every Sunday during the eight 


years of his pastorate he has been at the door]. 
of the church to welcome with a kindly grasp of | | 


the hand and a pleasant word every one who 
came. In this way, he broke through a crust of 
rigid formality which had previously existed in 
the parish, and made the congregation, more 
social, and, not only better acquainted with him, 
but with each other. y 

Mr. Leighton was a most lovable man. Edu- 
cated, refined, modest, and talented, a keen ob- 
server and gifted with ready tact, with a 
faculty of reading and understanding men, he 
endeared himself to all with whom he came in 
contact. His whole life and being was full of 
kindliness and love. He loved the trees and 
flowers, the birds, the sea, and the mountains 
and hills, the little children and all mankind; 
and he loved God; and, loving all, was loved by 
all. No man could come in contact with him 
but to be made better. His people wanted him 


with them in all their social gatherings and. 
aaa and no party was complete. without 


im. In time of trouble the saddened heart 
could go to him and come away, feeling that a 


part of its burden had been lightened. His ser- | 


mons appealed to the heart and taught kindli- 
ness, goodness, and love of God and love of man. 
He had the happy faculty of not antagonizing 
men, and was therefore able to get near to them 
and reach them; and still he was firm in his ad- 
vocacy of what he believed to be right, and 
spoke freely and ably his views. To a great 
degree, he was instrumental in bringing other 
churches into a better feeling with each other; 
and he had no stronger friends in his own parish 
than many in other denominations, and, without 
a/single exception, every clergyman in our city 
loved and. respected him, and was his stanch 
friend. ‘iusttse 

He was most fortunate in having for his help- 
meet a charming wife, who seconded and ably 
assisted him in all ‘his: duties, and worked with 
him and for him and for his church uncéasingly. 

For a year or more his health has been failing ; 
but he never complained, always wore a cheerful 
countenance, and met his friends with a pleasant 
word. On Tuesday, April 23, he had an ill 
turn which terminated fatally. He died of heart 
failure after only a few hours’ sickness. His 
funeral took place from his church on Friday 
last. Hiis remains were laid in front of the 
altar, which with the casket was covered with a 
profusion of the flowers he loved so well, placed 
there by loving hands. The seats were filled 
with friends from all denominations. The 
schools were closed as a token of respect, and a 


general feeling of sadness prevailed in our city. | th 
| mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 


The services were conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Woude of Castine, who delivered a very touch- 
ing address, in which he paid a heartfelt tribute 
to his friend. Rev. Mr. Beach.of Bangor made 
the closing prayer, and Rev. Mr. Mills of the 
Congregational and Rev. Mr. Smith of the Uni- 
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WORCESTER STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER 


‘Worcester Chain-Gear Buckeye Mower 


More valuable improvements have been added to the Worcester Buckeye 
Mowers within the last two years than for any period since the introduction 


of mowing\machines. 


Such wonderful advancement in construction for Increased 


Strength, Durability, Good Work, Light Draft, and Long Life has seldom been 


seen. 


The Worcester Buckeye Mower for tg01 has every up-to-date improve- 


ment and everything that can be desired for practical grass cutting in the hay 


field. 
Do not fail to see the Worcester 


Worcester 


The Worcester Horse Rake is built to last. 


teeth ; do not tear up the grass roots. 
can handle it. It tells its own story 
buy it. 


Buckeye for 1got. 


Horse Rake 


Flattened sled-runner shaped 
Turns hay bottom side up, Anybody 
in practical work, Try it, and you will 


Bullard Hay Tedder 


The standard Hay"Tedder of America, 


are imitations of it. 
the Bullard. 


All tedders good for anything 


You can never know the value of a tedder until you use 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR 


CATALOGS. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


‘George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the #ipest thoughts 
concerning ‘the great. problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking. and a fine grasp of each ht as it arises in 
bis Sane eens of the argument.” —Johz Page Hopts, in 

wht, : 

In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can. never 
grow.old as long, as man is what heis,... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the samesize which we know 
e fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 


to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
soption) thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—T7%e Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


versalist church assisted in the otherceremonies. | ° 


In Mr. Leighton’s death the church, his friends, 
the’city, and the community in general have met 
with an irreparable loss. 
well summed up in these words :— ; 

“Fis life was gentle ; and the elements 
So.mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’” 

GrorcE A. QuIMBY. 


Baexrast, Mz. 3 


Goat-raising is an industry for Indians warmly 


advocated by several experienced workers in 
prairie and mountainous districts. At several 
government schools the boys are taught to take 
care of goats, with the hope that the knowledge 
will help them later in life. 


A complete record of the plant kingdom has 
been begun by Prof. A. Engler, who will be 
aided by the Prussian government and the Im- 

erial Academy of Sciences. Each of the 280 


amilies will form a monograph by itself with 
parate index. The great undertaking will 


a se 
occupy many years. 


His character may be 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

. The Re-birth of Jesus, 

. The Prophetic Soul. 

. Thomas poary Huxley: (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
. Phillips Brooks, 

. The Attentive Soul. . 


NAG AW 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher 
27a Congress Strest, °° = = ‘Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


‘The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
jresumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


. Back Again to Work. 
‘The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 


Campaign. 

- Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

Nothing but‘Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 

aged People. 

- The Two Harvests. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

. rare to Sunset.’”? (By Rev. Robert 
‘ollyer. 

. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
‘A Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. 

14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

23. The Good Twenty-nine. (By Rev. Robert 

Collyer.) ‘ 


Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


z: 1. Religions and Religion. 
. _H. Theologies and Theology, 
10. Ill. The Universe. 

16. IV. Man. 

17. V. Bibles. 

18. VI, Gods and God. 

20. Vil. Saviors. 

21. VU. Worship. 

22. 1X. Prayer. 

24. X. The Church. 

25. Xk. Hells. 

26. XII. Heavens. 


27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon. 

at we oan sac destis, (By Rev. Robert Collyer. 
le 1€0) us Lindsey. Rev. Robert Collyer. 

20, deem ied Ue ne ee 

31. Planting Time: A Spring Sermon. 
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‘GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


532 


Pleasantries. 


“Don’t you think Mr. Howls sings with feel- 
ing?” “No, I don’t. If he had any feeling, he 
wouldn’t sing.” —Philadelphia Times. 


Sunday-school Teacher (in Chicago): “Why 


did the Wise Men come from the East??? ? 
Bright Scholar: “Because they were wise men.’ 
Philadelphia Record. 


Teacher: “Anonymous means without a name. 
Write a sentence showing you understand how 
to use the word.” Small Girl (writes): “Our 
new baby is anonymous.”—Zzfe. 


Contrasting the ancient church with the 
modern, Phillips Brooks remarked that the early 
Christians tried to save their young men from 
being thrown to the lions. “Now,” he added, 
“we are glad if we can save them from going to 
the dogs.” 


Patriotic Preferences.— His Wife: “They 
must be very patriotic in Wall Street.” The 
Farmer: “I suppose so.” His Wife: “Oh, yes, 
indeed! Here’s a report with a whole lot in it 
about ‘American Sugar preferred’ and ‘American 
Tobacco preferred.’”—Puck. 


“T was getting measured for a suit of clothes 
this mawning,” said young Mr. Sissy to his 
pretty cousin; “and just for a joke, y’ know, I 
awsked Snipem if it weally took nine tailors to 
make aman. He said it would take more than 
nine tailors to make a man of some people. I 
thought it was quite clevah.” 


The flexibility of the English language is 
shown in the reply of an Irishman to a man 
who sought refuge in his shanty in a heavy 
shower, and, finding it about as wet inside as 
out, said, “You have quite a pond on the floor.” 
“Vis, shure we have a great lake in the roof.” 
Editor's Drawer, in Harper's Magazine. 


In a Glasgow Sunday-school one Sunday the 
lesson bore on the land of Canaan, where it is 
spoken of as a land flowing with milk and honey. 
“What do you think a land flowing with milk 
and honey would be like?” asked the lady 
teacher. “It would be awfu’ sticky,” responded 
a wee chap at the foot of the class, who was not 
up in figures of speech.—A/yrile. 


One of the most literary of the London even- 
ing papers makes the following startling an- 
nouncement: “A complete set of hydrants and 
fire appliances will be arranged; and thestageis 
to be fitted with a double asbestos and steel fire- 
proof curtain, controllable by one man. The 
latter is designed to be one of the largest in 
London; namely, about eighty feet wide and 
fifty feet deep.” —Glasgow Evening Times. 


In charge of the question-box, at Chautauqua, 
Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., was asked, “Do you 
think the great pyramid a prophecy of the 
coming of Christ?” His reply, which was 
followed by prolonged applause, was, “I answer 
with the speculation of a man who found a boot 
on the shores of the Mediterranean marked ‘J.’ 
and concluded that it belonged to Jonah, and 
was cast off by him in his struggles when he 
got on the shore.” 


Mr. Evarts told Lord Coleridge, when they 
were at Mount Vernon, the legend of Washing- 
ton throwing a dollar across the Rappahannock. 
“But,” objected Coleridge, “the Rappahannock’s 
a broad stream.’’ “Yes,” retorted Mr. Evarts, 
“but a dollar went further in those days.” Ata 
dinner party this story was praised as Mr. 
Evarts’s best. “Oh,” said Mr. Evarts, modestly, 
“J don’t say all the good things credited to me. 
Now what I might have said was that it was 
not so strange George Washington threw a 
dollar across a river since he threw a sovereign 
across the sea.”—Philadelphia Record. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS pnricts. 658 


ESTEY 


hurch = Chapel 


ORGANS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, STATING 


SEATING CAPACITY OF) Dak 


CHURCH. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 


By our unique plan of selling 
pianos you avoid all risk of impo- 
sition. We make pianos of the 
highest quality only, and where 
no dealer sels them you can buy 
of us direc Us We Zontp pianos for 
trial in * *, and guarantee 
to suit | >. ‘\o is returned, 
freights both ways on uw. Ae .makes no 
difference,— one mile or 5,c <0, “S Your 
name and we will gladly sen’ 9%, sand a 
personal letter with special ae “lain 
our system of selling on easy paynh & ey, 

through 36 months, It will instru’? 


possibly save you $50 or $100. Write Sy 


A Safe 
Way to 
Buy 
Pianos. 


IVERS & POND PIANO Cv.,1- 


110 Boylston St., Boston, 


TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assgssor’s Orrice, Ciry HAL, 
Boston, May 1, 1901. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
distributed throughout the city) relative to making returns 


on property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15 at 12 o’clock m. 


Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A, COMINS, Secretary. 


AT MANU= 
SeeRANS JoHN H.PRAY 


Ng 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. | 
BEACON ST. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
eM wie SeHo 25.000 01826. 


ony & BLY 800, 18240) suet 
OY, N. bats FL METAL ‘ 


2) CHIMES, penOe a ee FREE, 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1, pes: . 


ASS aap 
PrABIITIES 5 > ats 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Mi: Massachu- 
aoe sapely to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


elk F. STEVENS, Presiden 
LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President, 
S. F. TRUL, 


WM. 5. TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
otas, Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES | 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


s 


oa 


¥ 


Grol-€llis:Boston 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application. 


& SONS Co., 


BOSTON. 


